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THE LUTHERAN 


‘“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


From the Executive Board 


of the ULL. C. A. 


Sent by Telegram 


To the President 


To the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
White House 

Washington, D. C. 


The United Lutheran Church in America re- 
joices, with gratitude to God, in the humble re- 
ligious faith revealed in the plea of General 
Douglas MacArthur for the prayers of his church 
for God’s guidance for him in these grave days. 


We are persuaded that millions of his fellow 
Christians are eager to join with him in prayer 
that God may make our nation strong, in our day, 
to save from destruction the ideals and freedom 
which lie so close to the heart of man’s spiritual 
heritage. Our strength must come from God. 


Therefore, we respectfully petition you, as the 
President of the United States, to designate “I am 
an American Day,” Sunday, May 17, as a day of 
nation-wide supplication to God for help in Free- 
dom’s hour of need, and to urge all Americans to 
pray daily that we may be a people united in Him, 
and with one another, in the sharing of our com- 
mon cross, that in God’s accepted time the Victory 
of righteousness may be won and His Peace estab- 
lished upon the earth. 


(Signed) Walton Harlowe Greever 


United Lutheran Church 
39 East 35th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


A Word of Warning 


The Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. 
goes on record as: 


1. Recognizing with deepest concern 
the bitter persecution which has come to 
our fellow Lutherans throughout the 
world, we deplore the fact that in modern 
civilization any government should ex- 
hibit bitter hostility to those whose high 
duty it is to bring spiritual comfort and 
strength to the souls of men. Amid the 
present world confusion we regard the 
only road to courage, endurance, and 
serenity, communion with God. Any land 
which closes its churches and stifles its 
prophets is inviting inevitable doom. 


2. We record with warmest admiration 
the stand recently taken by our Lutheran 
brethren of Norway who unitedly refused 
to permit themselves to be used as un- 
worthy tools of a ruthless dictatorship, 
preferring any penalty rather than be- 
trayal of the high trust committed to-them 
in their ordination vows. 


3. We thank God for their heroism and 
pledge them our esteem and our prayers. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 
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Every one of us would stop instantly anywhere if we heard that single 
cry. Today, if we will, we can hear the united cries of dozens of Service 
Centers near the camps of the soldiers, of many scores of our own chaplains, 
of hundreds of missionaries our Church has sent to all parts of the world, of 
tens of thousands of our boys now far away from home, of hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions, of young Christians brought to Christ by our 
missionary ministry. They form a huge army. Right now through our 
Lutheran World Action they raise a great single cry for help. They ask a 
single Christian gift from each of us. Have we stopped at the cry? How 
great will be our help? F. H. KnuseEt. 


COUNTING THE VOTES 

THE question before the Church as we approach May 10 is: How exten- 
sively and how thoroughly are we going to continue our program for the 
service men? Every Lutheran casts his ballot then. A contribution from 
every Lutheran would mean 100 per cent in favor of continuing the ministry 
of the Church to the men in the field. 

This is an issue on which THe LuTHERAN is willing to go all-out in 
influencing voters. We must pile up a huge ballot in favor of this important 
work. Not for a minute dare we forget our young men called into the 
service. They need the sustaining power of their Christian faith as they live 
through these hard days. The ministry of the church must follow them to 
the camps and in the field. 

Our chaplains in the army and navy are doing their work well. We 
must continue to supplement this work through our Service Centers. The 
young men from our churches are genuinely grateful for what we have 
already done. Read the articles by Carl Solberg which are now appearing 
in this paper. They report the visits of a trained observer to the centers 
where the Lutheran Church is carrying on this work. 

The question of continuing and enlarging the service program comes 
right down to dollars and cents. Our part in the work is to contribute. But 
back of the financial expression of our will in this matter must be our spirit 
of loyalty to fellow Christians, and of determination to share in the hard 
tasks our Master sets for us in these days. It would be a major tragedy if we 
failed to demonstrate such a spirit in a time like this. 


God’s Presence 
By Tep Hart 


The Pilgrim Road by Him was blest, 
The Road Himself in mercy trod. 


Gop’s Presence sees each daytime 
through, 
And nightfall finds Him ever near. 
His Word of promise e’er rings true— 


O blessed Word that calms all fear! 


There is a rest for pilgrim souls 
In yonder world where Christ doth 
reign. 
Our rescue from the rocks and shoals 
His sweat and blood did e’er main- 
tain» 


We're traveling toward our heaven- 
built home. 
Alone we cannot gain the goal. 
A safer Guide was never known 
Than He Who loved the sinner’s soul. 


The Advent-Herald knew Him best 
And called Him sweetly “Lamb of 
God.” 


God’s Presence is our anchor sure, 
That here below sustains our quest. 

His promise pure will e’er endure; 
At eventide there shall be rest. 
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April 22, 1942 


The Spread 


of the 
Christian 
Religion 


in its most permanent and effective form has 
not always been identical with the extensions of 
the Christian Church. The impulse to acknowl- 
edge the kingship of Jesus does not come 
naturally from commands issued by persons 
occupying the seats of the mighty, nor does it 
reach those for whom it is intended only after 
they have fled from a threatening calamity. It © 
can be heard with comforting power when pro- 
claimed within a refuge from dangers and per- 
secutions, but such isolation is not needed to 
make it attractive. The church has yielded at 
times to the temptation to use civil authority or dynastic 
ambitions to gain advantages for its organization. For 
example, Charlemagne undertook to convert the Saxons 
by force; Grand Duke Vladimir made external believ- 
ers of the Russians, and during the Spanish Inquisition 
the Jews often yielded to their fears. One can think of 
quite recent examples of unholy partnerships between 
civil and ecclesiastical powers. 

The natural, the divinely commanded, and the divinely 
blessed way of spreading the faith in the Son of God by 
which redemption is accomplished is by contacts. There 
is a resemblance in the manner in which the ripple 
circles over the quiet pool when a stone is cast into its 
waters. Just as the property of elasticity permits im- 
pulses to spread. from molecule to molecule of a liquid 
until it has imparted motion to the fluid’s remotest 
shore, so the teachings concerning eternal life released 
by Jesus to the inner group of His faithful followers 
moved from person to person. But in the case of faith 
and discipleship the influence is not mechanical nor auto- 
matic. One phase of true conversion is the intense de- 
termination to pass on to others the good news and in so 
doing to share with our fellowmen the joy of commun- 
ion with God. It is a marvelous influence. Its nature 
is to girdle the globe. It makes in its own essence no 
distinctions of race or clime or cultural level. Only 
obstacles to the Gospel’s free flow interrupt its spread. 

It is apropos of the objective of this graphic editorial 
to comment that elasticity is one of the dependable but 
unexplainable qualities of the particles of certain solids, 


liquids and gases. The billiard player’s skill in that game 
depends on an attribute of ivory. Putty cannot be sub- 
stituted. The attribute as it belongs to water is well nigh 
perfect, as the many concentric circles set up by the 
stone thrown into the lake demonstrate. In gases, among 
them the air we breathe, the traveling power of sound 
indicates both speed and accuracy of transmission due 
to this quality. 

The resemblance in the spiritual world to this material 
attribute is, of course, only figurative and partial. What 
is automatic in an ivory sphere is an act of intention and 
intelligence in spreading the kingdom of our Lord. But 
this can be said, ‘““When the Gospel is purely preached 
and the sacraments rightly administered, there is the 
church.” It is false doctrine or mixtures with super- 
stition or compromises that weigh down the truths of 
revelation and nullify their grace. 

The church recognizes the place of the Gospel in the 
plan of girdling the earth with the glad tidings of re- 
demption by making April 22 St. Mark’s Day in the 
ecclesiastical calendar. He was not one of the twelve 
apostles but an intimate co-worker with them in their 
missionary labors. The tradition is given some value 
that his mother’s house in Jerusalem may have con- 
tained the Upper Room in which the Passover was cele- 
brated and the Lord’s Supper instituted. It is quite pos- 
sible that this same home was a customary refuge for 
the early disciples, among them Peter. Certainly St. 
Mark had access to an intimate narration of our Lord’s 
ministry. His is the first written of the four Gospels. 
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Nhe Cheek in the News 


Trouble Ahead 

Tue churches should plan now for enduring at least 
three years of war conditions, and probably a good many 
more years, warns the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell in the 
Witness. 

That means, for one thing, that clergymen who be- 
come chaplains should resign their parish duties when 
they leave home, Dr. Bell says. 
“How can a chaplain do his job 
properly if he has one eye on 
his outfit and the other on his 
home parish?” 

We had better reorganize our 
church finance right now, on 
the assumption that church 
people are going to be poor 
people, and that invested funds 
are going to be unproductive 
for many years, possibly for- 
ever, Dr. Bell suggests. “Maybe it would be well to cut 
our parochial coats to fit the anticipated shortage of 
cloth,” he states. Reserves for the missionary work of 
1945 should be established now. 

“Must we not get away from the fetish of an eleven 
o'clock morning service?” he asks. “Why not several 
services each Sunday, from early morning until mid- 
afternoon, and why not give Holy Communion to work- 
ers at any hour they can come, day or night?” 

Dr. Bell believes that all meetings of men’s clubs, 
women’s auxiliaries, and young people’s societies should 
be cancelled for the duration, “except in so far as those 
meetings have to do with a larger understanding of the 
place of religion in our muddle.’ General assemblies 
and conventions also should be shortened or cancelled. 

And the clergy should figure on giving up their an- 
nual holidays, except two or three weeks for rest, and 
give their spare time to helping out in the camps and 
parishes near camps or in new industrial areas. 


2 


Crack-down on Construction 

THE new construction limitation order of the U. S. 
War Production Board, L-41, will not permit church 
repairs over $500, and will permit such repairs only 
when most essential. Modernization will not be con- 
sidered as repair. 

No new churches may be built unless need is def- 
initely proved in communities where defense workers 
have greatly swelled the normal population, or where 
an entirely new town is being developed. In such cases 
churches will probably be required to limit construction 
to temporary wooden buildings. 


Swedish Missions 

AN increase in the work of Swedish missionary so- 
cieties is taking place in spite of the war. About a thou- 
sand missionaries were active in remote countries dur- 
ing 1941 in comparison with 900 during the previous 
year, reports Religious News Service. 

Four hundred missionaries from Sweden are stationed 
in Africa, 350 in China, and 108 in India. Sums being 
raised in Sweden by its seventeen missionary organiza- 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


tions reached a total of 324,000 pounds sterling in 1941. 

Sweden is the only Lutheran country in Europe 
which has been able to continue its missionary pro- 
gram. All other work must be sustained by American 
support through Lutheran World Action. 


Tasks for the Archbishop 

Dramatic significance centers around the enthrone- 
ment of William Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is rated as one of the men who look to the future 
instead of the past. As head of the Church of England 
in the hour of greatest crisis, he will be expected to 
carry into practice within the church many of the great 
principles which he has advocated. 

Among things expected of him, writes Sidney Dark 
in the English weekly, the New Statesmen, are the 
democratizing of the methods by which the church is 
governed, modernization of church services, and im- 
provement of theological seminaries. 

Renunciation of church revenues received from 
mining royalties and slum rents must be expected, Mr. 
Dark says, as well as redistribution of the income of the 
church so that the clergy in the hardest tasks will re- 
ceive decent support. “His larger vision of economic 
security, genuine freedom, land reform, and the limita- 
tion of profits for the benefit of the workers” may be 
expected to have an effect in national life. 

Dr. Temple in a recent statement condemned “eco- 
nomic idolatry,” contending that the Christian Church 
cannot be content to go on preaching its Gospel in an 
economic environment which is constantly pulling in 
the opposite direction. “Our economic system is not 
only sordid; it does not even work,” he said. 

Among Americans journeying to England for the en- 
thronement are the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, for- 
mer presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Dr. William Adams Brown, representing the 
Federal Council of Churches; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
and Clifford Morehouse, editor of the Living Church. 


Priority on Sunday 

Various areas of the church are stirred up about en- 
croachment of the defense program on Sunday observ- 
ance. In Pittsburgh a house-to-house collection of scrap 
materials was scheduled for Sunday, April 12. “A pub- 
lic, house-to-house removal of scrap at churchgoing 
time is of the nature of spiritual sabotage,” protested 
the Rev. Raymond L. Edie, editor of the United Pres- 
byterian. 

Saturday and Sunday are the only days when a fleet 
of trucks, manned by volunteer workers, is available, 
replied the scrap roundup officials. 

Protests against a campaign for sale of war bonds in 
Indiana on Sunday, April 12, brought about abandon- 
ment of the plan. 

Navy Day maneuvers staged in Evansville, Ind., on 
Palm Sunday were criticized by local ministers who 
termed it “ill-advised for the United States to follow in 
the footsteps of the Axis governments in the desecration 
of the day of worship.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Though Japan has managed to get a one-year fisheries 
agreement with Russia, her Ambassador, General Tate- 
kawa, is working hard for a long-term pact. His success 
would be twice valuable for Japan—securing indef- 
initely for her a vital food supply and, formally at least, 
establishing peace along her northern boundary to the 
rear of her present battle line. That its value for peace, 
however, is very uncertain, is attested-by Russia’s im- 
mediate determination to test Japan’s good faith by 
directing ships laden with supplies from Canada and the 
U. S. A. into her Vladivostock port. For the present 
Japan is anxious to make the most of the agreement, 
in order to mobilize all possible forces from Manchuria, 
Korea, Formosa, the controlled area of China and more 
recently conquered territories. Chunking has been 
sounding a warning that Japan intends to attack Russia, 
and is out to muster, 10,000,000 soldiers from these 
sources in addition to her regular armies of 5,000,000. 
The figures carry the usual exaggerations of propaganda, 
though the report of Japan’s straining effort is likely 
true enough. But, in the long run, these recruits will be 
a liability. 


A Show-down all along the line is on in Norway be- 
tween the Lutheran Church and the Quisling govern- 
ment. The latest form of the struggle has to do with the 
government’s plan to control the children and youth of 
the land. This time (March 22) the rank and file of the 
clergy voiced their solemn protest against the attempt 
“to control the youth of the country and separate young 
people from their families and church.” Following the 
earlier heroic example of their bishops, who resigned 
some weeks ago from any connection with the Quisling 
order the ministers threaten to quit their pulpits unless 
the plan for totalitarian education is abandoned, saying, 
“The church cannot simply leave the responsibility for 
young people’s education to the state,” since “the funda- 
mental relations between parents and children are of a 
divine nature.” Quisling’s plan is naturally copied from 
the Nazi procedure, and has the same end in view. On 
the same day in Germany, 1,100,000 youths who had 
reached the age of fourteen during the year, received 
the Nazi “communion” in a setting of music and sermons 
whose texts were chosen from “Mein Kampf.” As an- 
nounced, these “communions” are to be celebrated 
yearly around Eastertide, to incorporate each new gen- 
eration officially into the Nazi party. 


While Mexico’s Office of Public Education frowns on 
co-education, establishing separate schools for Mexican 
boys and girls the whole way through the curriculum, 
its Indian Office follows a directly opposite course for 
the Indian population. It acts on the principle that “co- 
education has a distinctive place in the modern develop- 
ment of scientific teaching that young Indians, regardless 
of sex, should work together for their cultural advance- 
ment.” To this end the Indian Office sends out field- 
workers, or “Missions,” not only to care for the educa- 
tion of the Indians, but also to bring their “physical and 
spiritual morale up to the highest grade.” The Indian 
Schools (called Internados) are located among the 


various tribal groups. They are really boarding schools, in 
which the Indian youth live as well as study. No stereo- 
typed form of education is pursued, but each school is 
adapted to individual and tribal needs to fit pupils to live 
successfully in their chosen habitat. The plan has gone 
so far as to provide a normal school at Guerrero, to pre- 
pare teachers for the native schools, and one at Comalco, 
to provide special training for field workers. The Indian 
Office also publishes an illustrated magazine, El Sem- 
brado, for the Indians. 


Debt Does Not bother the Reich. Dr. Funk, German 
Minister of Economics, recently (March 17) declared 
that though Germany’s war debt “had reached unim- 
aginable proportions,” that debt would “no longer be a 
problem after the victorious conclusion of this war.” 
According to Dr. Funk the solution will be very simple. 
“Germany will have such quantities of cheap raw mate- 
rial and cheap labor at her disposal that she can simply 
eliminate her debts.” That means that conquered na- 
tions, our own among them, will furnish the “cheap raw 
material and cheap labor; the Reich will reap the re- 
wards of her “righteous” raids, and German bills of ex- 
change will become the only base of enduring values 
instead of outmoded gold. However, Dr. Funk acknowl- 
edges a present danger to Germany through inflation; 
her people are showing a strong reluctance to accept the 
Reich money at its face value and, likewise, other na- 
tions differ as to the way the war will end. 


An Antiquated Song, “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” is 
due for an unwelcome return to common use. The object 
or theme of the song has been introduced into a number 
of the Texas shipyards for use in lubricating the ways 
for launching ships. Perhaps it was originally intended 
as a means of saving the heavy grease formerly used for 
that purpose, though that seems a strange procedure in 
the territory that flows with crude oil and its products. 
Nevertheless, for the launching of a 165-foot sub-chaser 
at Houston recently, over seven tons of bananas were 
used. Other shipyards have been using the same form 
of lubrication, and the consuming public is wondering 
whether that is the reason why bananas are growing 
scarcer and dearer. With ship production stepping up 
fast, the yards multiplying, and larger vessels making 
a much greater demand proportionately on this fruit, 
we may all soon be singing the ancient blurb with tears 
in our eyes. 


Guess What is England’s newest “best-seller”! A 40- 
cent pamphlet, issued February 17 and entitled “Income 
Tax Quiz for Wage Earners.” A first imprint of 500,000 
copies was exhausted within twenty-four hours, bought 
by weekly wage-earners for whom it was particularly 
prepared. Of the total of Britain’s 10,000,000 income tax 
payers, 6,000,000 are workers receiving $8.40 weekly or 
more. The Quiz furnishes simple directions for tax pay- 
ment of those who are willing enough to pay, but who 
resent the intricate tax machinery. Some factories are 
financing the tax liabilities of their workers, making 
weekly deductions from their wages, with the consent 
of the workers, in order to distribute the tax burden. 
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Roanoke’s Romantic Record of a Century 


Services to Church and Community Show Comradeship of Religion and Education 


Nor the least of the important anniversaries being 
celebrated this year, and one which should not escape 
the notice of the Church at large, is the founding of 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., one hundred years ago. 


The Founder 

The story goes back to the heart and the home of a 
man of God named David Frederick Bittle. A graduate 
of Gettysburg College in 1835, and of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1837, he was one of that first student genera- 
tion in the life of the Lutheran Church in America to 
be educated wholly in the institutions of the church. 
Becoming pastor of St. John’s Lutheran congregation 
near Middlebrook, Augusta County, Va., which soon 
’ withdrew from its union with the Reformed congrega- 
tion of the same name, he led his people in building the 
original Mt. Tabor Church, in 1839. 

David Bittle came to the Shenandoah Valley at a time 
when the Virginia Synod was distressingly disorganized. 
Some thirty congregations were vacant, due in part to 
an underpaid ministry and in part to the fact that no 
native ministry was being reared. School conditions in 
Virginia, moreover, 
were such that it was 
well-nigh impossible 
for the sons of sturdy 
middle-class families 
to get more than a 
primary education. 
There were no public 
high schools. In the 
faces of the young 
men in his parish he 
beheld a need, and in 
the broader expanse 
of the life of the 
church he beheld a 
greater need. 

Following the example of Samuel Simon Schmucker 
when pastor at New Market, he gathered into his par- 
sonage in the fall of 1842 from twelve to fifteen youths 
and, aided by the Rev. C. C. Baughman, field missionary 
at Staunton, he started a classical school, which became 


The Brotherhood Building 
Birthplace of Roanoke College 


By WILLIAM E. EISENBERG 


known as Virginia Institute, without formal christening. 

The Virginia Synod and the one-year-old Southwest 
Virginia Synod adopted the school the next spring, 
promising it their sons to educate. In the summer a 
two-room log schoolhouse and a two-story log dormitory 
and dining hall having four rooms and known as the 
Brotherhood Building were erected near the Bittle 
home, chiefly through the generosity and help of mem- 
bers of Mt. Tabor Church. 

A charter was obtained in 1845, and the school was 
named Virginia Collegiate Institute. Shortly thereafter 
David Bittle became pastor at Middletown, Md., leaving 
Mr. Baughman, the principal from the beginning, in 
charge. 

The Institute’s fortunes waned. It was decided to 
move to a more auspicious location at Salem, county 
seat of Roanoke County, a village of 500 inhabitants. 
In April 1847 a two-horse Newtown wagon hauled the 
Baughman household belongings and all the worldly 
goods of Virginia Collegiate Institute to its new home. 
For a year it was housed in temporary buildings. 

Scholarships were sold, and agents collected what 
money they could from Lutherans in Virginia, Mary- 
land and North Carolina. Four acres of land were 
bought at $100 per acre, and the central portion of the 
present Administration Building was built in 1848. 
Accommodations soon had to be expanded to care for 
sixty boys. 


A Unique War-time Record 
The demand soon arose that the Institute be raised to 


a full four-year college. A charter was applied for, and_ 


the school became Roanoke College in 1853. Principal 
Baughman resigned, and the way was clear to elect 
David F. Bittle first president. 

His twenty-three-year administration, broken by the 
Civil War, saw the college win a place of influence, im- 
portance and recognition throughout the South. 
Roanoke’s war record had been unique. No other school 
for men in Virginia had been able to carry on in un- 
broken operation. Instruction sank to sub-college levels, 
il is true, but students came in increasing numbers each 
of the four years. Girls were admitted for two sessions. 
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The president ran the dining hall himself, and as financial 
agent he reduced indebtedness from $12,000 to $4,000. 
A militia company, formed among students, was mus- 
tered into the Confederate States Army in 1864, and on 
three occasions it was called out to repel Federal raids. 
No wonder the name of Roanoke College spread far and 
wide. Students came from every southern state. One 
session Texas alone sent thirty students, an even 25 per 
cent of the student body. 


Deficit Extinguisher and Builder 


David Bittle died in 1876, and after a two-year in- 
terim, thirty-one-year-old Julius Daniel Dreher oc- 
cupied the president’s chair. He became a “peripatetic 
college president in perpetual search for a deficit ex- 
tinguisher’—as he himself once said. The story of the 
way in which he financed the school is remarkable. 
Taking the advice that Tennyson’s Scotch father is said 
to have given his boby—‘“‘Don’t marry for money, my son, 
but go whar the money is’”—he went straight to Boston, 
wealthiest city per capita in the country. He became 
acquainted with persons of affluence and prominence. 
Mrs. George J. Fiske opened her home to a meeting in 
behalf of Roanoke College sponsored by Governor Long, 


Ex-Governor Rice, Mayor Green, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, among others, and with Charles W. Eliot as chief 
advocate, the cause of Roanoke College was broadcast 
throughout New England. As a result, Dr. Dreher had 
entree into the homes of wealth throughout the entire 
region, and by personal solicitation he was able to keep 
the college going, annually collecting from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

When Dr. Dreher retired from the presidency in 1903, 
the school had been freed of debt; $60,000 in endowment 
had been accumulated—all there was; the library had 
been built, the curriculum broadened, the faculty en- 
larged; and the Administration Building was in process 
of a thoroughgoing reconstruction. During his regime 
seventy-five Choctaw Indians, Mexicans, Japanese and 
Koreans had received education at Roanoke College. 


Champion of Christian Force in Education 

John Alfred Morehead was president from 1903-20. 
The keynote of his administration was to have the col- 
lege realize its mission more and more as a vital Chris- 
tian force in higher education. He developed the phys- 
ical plant, raised standards, added $100,000 to endow- 
ment, and further expanded both curriculum and fac- 
ulty. A gymnasium, dining hall, dormitories, and pres- 


The Campus of Roanoke College. The Administration Building (center). 
Dormitories at right, Laboratories and Athletic Field at left 
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ident’s house were added to the original buildings. 
Roanoke’s A.B. degree was rated next to that of the 
University of Virginia in value in the state. The faculty 
grew from ten to twenty members. In the famous Elson 
History Controversy of 1911, President Morehead led in 
championing the cause of intellectual freedom against 
the most vituperative and scurrilous local opposition and 
won for the college a victory of national significance. 

Roanoke College loaned her president to the National 
Lutheran Council in 1919 for the administration of 
European War Relief. The first requirement of the task 
was a trip to Europe in order to report on the basis of 
personal contacts with the men on the field. To continue 
this vast work of mercy he severed his connection with 
the institution the next year, his letter of resignation 
being written from Warsaw, Poland. 


Winner of Local Support 

Under the administration of Charles Jacob Smith, 
president since June 1920, the dreams and hopes of his 
three great predecessors in office have largely been ful- 
filled. Most important achievement affecting all other 
accomplishments has been the liquidation of indebted- 
ness and the adding of half a million dollars to endow- 
ment in 1926. Since that date 
steady growth has resulted on all 
sides. Old buildings have been 
made new, the campus has been 
developed and beautified, a new 
gymnasium, athletic field, science 
hall and dormitory for women 
have been erected, the faculty and 
administrative staff have heen 
doubled, the student body in- 
creased to 400, women students 
have been admitted on a basis of 
full co-education, and the City of 
Roanoke has been won to the sup- 
port of the college in a way never 
before realized. 

Roanoke’s story has a romance all its own. Its story 
is the record of what its four great leaders have wrought 
in work, in prayer, in patience, and in faith in God. 
Friends of Christian higher education everywhere in 
this centennial year salute her presidents: David Fred- 
erick Bittle, Julius Daniel Dreher, John Alfred More- 
head, Charles Jacob Smith. All honor to their names! 


The Thread of Life 


“My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle!” So 
spoke Job as he contemplated the passing of the years. 
The thread of life is indeed carried swiftly to and fro 
by unseen hands. The fabric is being woven and the 
pattern formed. Some cloth is beautiful to look upon, 
but delicate of texture and easily torn. Other cloth is 
strongly woven of sterner stuff that will withstand the 
strain. From birth till death the thread of life is shuttled 
swiftly back and forth. That which is eventually formed 
is the fabric of our life. May it withstand the stress and 
strain of present times and the test of that Great Day. 


—Wayne O. Kantner. 
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Our Lutheran Opportunity 


Turis year our Lutheran Church has a God-given op- 
portunity for effective emphasis on the Missionary Gos- 
pel. It seems as though the Lord has anointed and 
equipped us Lutherans for an especially fruitful contri- 
bution to missionary advance in these crucial times. He 
is calling us to the celebration this year of the centenary 
and the bicentenary of two of the greatest missionaries 
in modern Christian history, namely, John Christian 
Frederick Heyer and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The 
inspiration of these events now, at this time of special 
opportunity, special need, and special appropriateness, 
clamors for a position of influence. We must empower 
our sermons with the record of their heroic sacrifices, 
and their courage and vision. We must make our peo- 
ple justly proud of the contributions that have been 
made by these Lutheran leaders to the foundations of 
American life and of world Christianity and thus inspire 
them to be worthy of such a heritage by a great present- 
day missionary program and achievement. 

This missionary keynote ought to ring out in every 
worship service. Then let us strive to make it count, to 
reap a harvest for Christ, to make it bear fruit. How 
shall this be done? I suggest two practical activities: 


First, Stress Personal Evangelism 

Make your people personal missionaries. Urge it in 
your sermons and addresses, and give practical sugges- 
tions on how to evangelize. Ring the changes in the 
motto, “Each One Reach One!” Have we not, in too 
many parishes, lost the zeal for souls and for the in- 
gathering of the unchurched, which is a distinguishing 
mark of the true Christian? Have we not fallen into 
ruts and become self-complacent because we are “hold- 
ing our own’? Over 50 per cent of the people of this 
country are unchurched—so the latest government re- 
ports show! Herein is the explanation of the paganism 
of our times and its threat to American and world life. 
Here is the greatest threat to our country and to our 
Church’s welfare today. The Christian faith and the 
Christian Church alone can meet this threat. There- 
fore, stress in your own parish program the ideal of 
evangelism, the goal of great missionary service. Tell 
the men and women and boys and girls of three specific 
things to do: 


1. Make the most eloquent possible witness to Christ by 
simple, truly-loving, Christian living, in your everyday life. 

2. Be better church men and church women. Begin now 
to cultivate a better example of unfailing church attendance 
every Sunday. Take a new interest in the success of the 
church school, the men’s and women’s and young people’s 
activities. Practice a new, intelligent, vigorous devotion to 
prayer and practical Christian action. Instead of 800,000 
receiving the Holy Communion, let there be 1,200,000 mem- 
bers communing regularly, not just at Easter. The mission- 
ary influence of such a membership alone will be profound. 
Good church men and church women, who worship and 
commune and pray, reverently and regularly, will make 
effective missionaries. 

3. Train and inspire your people to make direct personal 
appeals (now reinformed by the eloquent testimony of their 
own life and spirit)—to invite and bring the unchurched to 


By Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


services, to write a quiet letter, earnestly conceived and 
prayerfully sent, to that comrade by their side in the factory, 
or store, or office, who is outside the ranks of the army of 
the Lord. 


That is how you, pastor and people alike, can make an 
eloquent missionary testimony. And, instead of “Each 
One Reach One!” it will mean, “Each One Reaching 
Many, for Christ!” 


Second, Give More Money 

In addition to our personal testimony, with the spirit 
implicit in all that I have described, we will want to give 
more of our money. None of us will be content with 
giving as little for so great a cause as has characterized 
our past contributions. We will look upon our money 
as a means to an eternal end. So many Christians now 
sing, fervently, 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


Do we really mean it? We believe that this trembling 
world can be saved alone by Christ. Aeroplanes, battle- 
ships, and weapons of destruction are not enough. Are 
we willing to give out of our abundance, more abund- 
antly, to help Christ win the victory? 

Many years ago, in the writer’s former parish, when 
World War I began, there was a young man who wanted 
to enter the ministry, but his mother, who had worldly 
ambitions for her son—although she was a Christian 
church member—demurred, unwilling to have her son 
sacrifice business, financial and social opportunities for 
what she thought might be the privation of the pastor- 
ate. Not long after that the government reached out its 
long arm and took that boy for another kind of service. 
That was an important and necessary service. About it, 
however, he and the mother had no choice: The reluc- 
tance of Christians to sacrifice greatly for the program 
of the Gospel and the progress of the Kingdom is in part 
responsible for the pain, the sin, and the retardment to 
that Kingdom from which our present world order now 
suffers. 


Three Ways to Preach Missions 

1. Determine that your congregation’s apportionment 
will be paid in full. Great sums of money are now flood- 
ing through all the channels of our national life. Much 
of it will and should go into Defense Bonds. But let 
some of it be given as an offering, to fulfill God’s purpose 
for a Christian world order after the war is over. Let 
this be the year, at last, in which all the apportionments 
to the United Lutheran Church are paid. Would it not 
be possible for individuals and congregations to con- 
tribute Defense Stamps and Defense Bonds which they 
have purchased themselves to their churches, and thus 
help their country and their church at the same time? 

2. Pay off that church debt! Clear the decks for 
future action by lifting the load of debt that clogs the 

(Continued on page 11) 
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When I was a young man I wanted to become a civil 
engineer, but I was not able to find a way of financing 
an education. My father was not sympathetic to my 
ambition, and as a consequence I found my way into 
the business. I have never been satisfied, but have 
been eager that my son should have the opportunity of 
an education for an engineering career. He has been 
indifferent to it, and has only some fantastic notions as 
to what he should become. 

Last spring he graduated from high school and had 
no worth-while idea of what he should do next, except 
the general idea of going to college. 

Although his high school grades were only average 
he was admitted to , a school which has fine 
engineering courses. He went away to school without 
much interest, and at the end of one month returned 
home and refused to continue the course. I had hoped 
that he might be willing to make a new start at the 
beginning of the second semester, but he would have 
none of it. I have had the pastor and his school prin- 
cipal talk to him about it, but nothing has done any 
good. How can I get him to see the wisdom of an edu- 
cation and a successful career? 


You have cherished an ambition which many fathers 
and mothers have held, that is, to have a child’s life com- 
pensate for a parent’s frustrated plans, an aspiration 
worthy enough but almost always mistaken. Unfor- 
tunately for all concerned, the good intentions of the 
elder are unable to convey to the youth liking for and 
interest in what the parent thinks attractive. 

A son (or daughter) may have the natural capacities 
needed for the vocation which a parent prefers for him, 
but he may not. A parent may express his desire about 
the matter, but he should not insist upon his choice for 
a child. After all his native capacities and his prefer- 
ence are the factors which should determine a life work. 
Every vocation calls for certain abilities. If an individual 
does not have enough of them, he cannot succeed. In- 
herited mental capacity, personality traits, and health 
are factors of mighty importance. In some instances 
mechanical ability means a lot. The more any job re- 
quires one to deal with other people the greater is the 
importance of good personality traits. If one is always 
to work apart from others, his personality does not make 
so much difference. 

Does your son possess the necessary capacities for an 
engineering career? Certainly he has not shown much 
interest, and personal choice is necessary. Do you your- 
self actually know what abilities are needed? What 
other interests does the boy have? Interest in a certain 
calling does not always imply qualifications for it. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Ear S. Rupisi__, Pu.D. 


No boy (or girl) should be pushed into any vocation 
against his will. An effort ought to be made to match 
personal qualifications with the requirements of a voca- 
tion. To press an individual into any kind of work to 
gratify a parent’s wishes is a selfish and unjust thing. 
Each life is different, and each is sacred. Each person 
has an inherent right to choose his own vocation. Each 
needs assistance in discovering the qualifications neces- 
sary for a life work, and perhaps in finding himself; but 
he must choose his own vocation. A general college 
course would afford him an opportunity to find his place, 
if he takes it seriously, and you will have the satisfaction 
of having done a parent’s duty. 


Last week my son was sent home from the weekday 
school of our church on account of something he did in 
class. He will not tell me what he did. Through all of 
his thirteen years I have been careful with him and 
taught him how to behave with other children and with 
grown-ups. I still continue to instruct him. Every day 
I correct him, and urge him to be polite, careful about 
his clothes and about bringing dirt into the house. 

After all the care I have given I cannot imagine him 
doing anything in class that would justify a teacher in 
sending him home. I do not remember such a thing 
ever having happened in our church before. I am so 
embarrassed that I do not see how I can face people in 
church or in the Sunday school class. The teacher cer- 
tainly has not appreciated the boy nor understood him. 
A teacher who cannot handle a boy better than that 
should not be teaching. I want the church people to 
know that my son is not the kind of boy she has made 
him out. 

How can I get this matter set straight? 


Keep cool and get the facts. Call on the teacher and 
show her every courtesy. Try to understand the teach- 
er’s position. Perhaps her act of discipline was the out- 
come of a long series of annoyances. It seems likely that 
you have been too meticulous in your requirements of 
your son, and that he is using the class period (unfor- 
tunately) as an opportunity for expression which he is 
denied at home. Try to adopt the teacher’s viewpoint 
and co-operate with her. Remember that she is render- 
ing a weekly service, without pay and with little appre- 
ciation. In changing your attitude, be reasonable with the 
boy. Let the teacher’s discipline have its effect. It is 
well known that much of children’s reprehensible be- 
havior away from home is traceable to the home. Pro- 
vide more opportunity for expression at home, be com- 
panionable, welcome your boy’s friends, and do not try 
to supervise every act. 
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Where Sixteen Stand By 


Congregations in Texas City Meet War Needs at 


S 


A Friendly Chat with Chaplain Marcus Rieke 


San Antonio’s Lutheran Service Center, under a big 
neon sign, stands in Travis Street, just off Broadway, 
and a short jump from the historic Alamo and the prin- 
cipal shopping streets. It’s housed in a big, substantial 
three-story brick building vacated recently by the San 
Antonio Light. The cellars are so good the city will 
probably use them for an air raid shelter. The location 
is as good as the best. You march along Travis Street, 
pause to admire the window advertisements for Carl 
Lux’s man-building gymnasium upstairs, and step into 
the Center’s main lounge. Opposite you is a counter 
with the registration book on it. Behind it is the glassed- 
in office of the Rev. Marcus A. Rieke, National Lutheran 
Council service pastor. 

Even before Pastor Rieke can pop out to greet and 
register you, your eye falls on the Center cookie jar, 
right on the counter, and forever full for all to raid. 
Strewn about the lounge were the Lutheran periodicals 
and the tracts of the Service Commission. On the sec- 
ond floor I found a writing room, and the big offices of 
the Rev. A. H. Hoyer, the Missouri Synod service pas- 
tor. At the rear were several ping-pong tables, and 
some pool tables that were already in use at 10.00 A. M. 


“Line up for refresh- 
ments” at the San 
Antonio Lutheran 

Service Center. 
Mrs. E. C. Huegele, 
secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Center 

(center), member of 

St. Luke’s congrega- 
tion (U. L. C. A.), 

and Captain Aaron J. 

Thisted (U. L. C. A.), 

from Alden, Minn., 
against post at right 


LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER 


By CARL SOLBERG 


On the top floor is a biggish sort of auditorium room 
where the San Antonio young people are entertained 
when they meet at the Center. Also, it’s the gym, and 
in the corner, surrounded by more pictures than you 
could shake a stick at, is the desk of the Center’s athletic 
director, Carl Lux. 

Not only soldiers but civilians come in for instruction, 
and the civilians must pay: that is where the Center has 
found the funds to buy so much fine equipment. Lux, 
a Lutheran from Waco and as Teutonic as a pretzel, has 
been there since July, ready to rebuild anybody. And 
he can. He lifted weights and performed gymnastic 
specialties on the U. S. Olympics team of 1924. He has 
appeared in Ripley’s Believe It or Not four times, and 
has the clips to prove it right on the wall over his desk. 
Hundreds of service men are signed up for his program. 

The San Antonio Center has undertaken a big job. 
The main fact about the work here is that a strong 
group of Lutheran churches stand behind the Center 
there. In fact, they started it, surveyed the field and 
found the building for it. The service pastors have 
printed each a map for their men; so that men of the 
Missouri Synod may find their way to the five local 
Missouri churches, and the National Lutheran Council 
men to one of their eleven churches, for Sunday wor- 
ship. The people evidently look after the boys well, if 
you take the example of the G. W. Henningsen home. 
One Sunday seventeen boys dined with them. 


Twenty-five Thousand Visits 

About 25,000 men have come to the Center since it 
opened June 22. Pastor Rieke is on hand to greet them 
all. Recently he figured out that the men came chiefly 
from Texas, Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania and that 
he had met men at the Center from all states but one— 
Delaware. “And I know where there is one, but I can’t 
catch him.” Six hundred Catholics have registered at 
the Center, with the Lutherans and Baptists close be- 
hind in a list that includes even Moslem and Buddhist. 
But, Pastor Rieke reports, on any given night Lutherans 
will probably be in 
the majority, for 
they are repeaters, 
and they bring pals 
who are often of 
another denomina- 
tion. Pastor Rieke 
feels that his big 
work is to be at the 
desk meeting the 
men as they come 
in. Like many other 
service pastors, he 
hardly takes an 
hour off, and works 
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a long day, with the morning given over to correspond- 
ence with soldiers, the afternoon and evening to the 
personal ministry at the Center. He emphasizes conver- 
sations with the men. 

Night before I arrived he had fallen into talk with a 
lad who said he was a rear gunner in a bomber, and 
needed some quick religion: ““And I’m scared stiff. I’ve 
never shot a gun from an airplane. I’m afraid that Ill 
be afraid to die.” That fellow was headed for battle 
service shortly. 

There was the fellow he called on at the camp hos- 
pital, a Lutheran boy who had contracted venereal ail- 
ment. This lad quoted his sergeant as saying: “If you 
haven’t had a sex disease or been in the guardhouse, 
you're not a soldier.” This so angered Rieke that he 
appealed to the post chaplain; and that sergeant actually 
was “busted.” This kid’s first words to Pastor Rieke 
had been: “Would you please hang me?” 

Mothers have come to talk with the service pastor, 
bringing their sons. And there was the mother whose 
son went down to enlist in the Marines the day war was 
declared; her boy had been sent to San Francisco next 
day. More instances: the boy with the dishonorable dis- 
charge: “Is my insurance any good?” “Where can I get 
a good spaghetti dinner?” “What’s the way of salva- 
tion?” the lad who came in, a corporal and a tither, to 
give the service pastor $5 to give to a poor family at 
Christmas; the weeping girl whose rent was $36 and 
whose soldier-husband’s income was $30, and who got a 
job through Pastor Rieke. 

War was particularly close to the service men of 
San Antonio for these men were specialists who would 
soon be needed in the Pacific. On the memorable Sun- 
- day night war was declared he rounded up forty of his 
National Lutheran Council boys at the Center, borrowed 
a church, and held an unforgettable communion service. 
Quoting scripture, he recalled of that evening: “The 
Lord has put the words in my mouth.” He wrote the 
boys’ letters home to their parents after the war broke 
out. And when he came to work on Monday he found 
five letters there from mothers of his boys asking ques- 
tions about what this would mean for their sons. 


Many Problems Solved 

A service pastor’s work among men can be great. At 
San Antonio eight or ten of the fellows got together and 
decided to write Dr. Ylvisaker and tell him what their 
service pastor's work meant to them. One private 
wrote: “This Service Center has helped me solve many 
of my problems.” Private Charles G. Mayer, from Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio, wrote: “Every 
Friday night I hit for the Lutheran Service Center.” 
But the chief instigator of these letters was a pink- 
cheeked young fellow who first found his way into the 
Lutheran Center some months ago when he fell and 
sprained his thumb roller skating, and came to the Cen- 
ter for first aid. Of Pastor Rieke he said: “Don’t ask me 
te tell you what I think of him. I can’t put it in words. 
... He'll go to the last ditch. . .. He ceases to be a pas- 
tor, if you know what I mean.” He’s proud to say what 
the Lutheran Service pastor has done for him. 


Strong Local Support 
If the Lutheran Service Center does a good job in San 
Antonio, an important part of its success is due to strong 
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local support. The sixteen Lutheran churches stand by. 
They helped in Lutheran Service Center work in the last 
war too, and they remember that. The pastorate, an 
active Brotherhood, and a special Auxiliary to assist the 
Center, supervised by a General Board representing 
each San Antonio church, have co-operated effectively. 
In San Antonio too, the Lutheran Service Center has 
made a firm place for itself in the community. A Lu- 
theran layman, Mr. Herman Ochs of the American Lu- 
theran Church, presided over the San Antonio USO 
funds drive, and he sits on the Center’s General Board 
as well. In the comprehensive FSA-sponsored recrea- 
tional, and service program in San Antonio, the Lu- 
therans have an acknowledged important part. Big new 
USO buildings will shortly be ready in San Antonio, but 
there will still be a place for a Lutheran Service Center 
uniquely placed in the center of the city, offering a place 
for men who need and want a ministry with a clear 
Christian emphasis. 


OUR LUTHERAN OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from page 8) 


progress of too many congregations. This, too, can be 
done not only by the outright contribution of a part of 
the larger income that all are receiving, but by the con- 
tribution of Defense Stamps and Defense Bonds that 
our people should buy. Thus you will help our country 
win the victory, and help your church. With the large 
sums of money sluiced into the pocketbooks of the na- 
tion, through defense work, and the limitation of civilian 
consumer goods, Christian business wisdom, plus Chris- 
tian consecration, has an unparalleled stewardship op- 
portunity. 

3. With your congregation’s apportionment and debts 
paid, open the windows of your soul and get a vision of 
the new empires that can be won for Christ, and take a 
stake in them. There is a great empire developing in 
the Canadian Northwest. Many thousands of Lutheran 
pioneers who need help now to establish their churches 
are building that empire. Perhaps your parish could 
take over and “father” a whole parish up there in the 
“bush”; help build the log chapels, schools and parson- 
ages; provide the meager stipends for these Lutheran 
circuit riders who are preaching the gospel and bringing 
the Sacraments to these impoverished brethren of our 
family of faith. After a while they will get on their feet, 
their land will be cleared, their farms made fertile and 
flourishing, and they cannot only care for themselves, 
but in time help others. Now they must have help. 

New defense cities are springing up, some of which 
will have a permanent existence. Cannot some of our 
congregations have the joy of sponsoring missions in 
these areas? There are new, spiritually waste places in 
the world—are there not some of us who can help to 
bring the fragrance and flower of the Gospel to them? 
Russia is very shortly going to be a great missionary op- 
portunity. There is something very intriguing and chal- 
lenging in the thought of a Mission to Russia. Or to 
India, or to China, or to any one of a number of other 
places in this strange new world that is now in travail 
and about to be born. Could your parish establish “col- 
onies of heaven” in other places, to help in this critical 
hour to win the world for Christ? 
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Among 
The Whole Truth 


I pon’r suppose anyone ever tells the whole truth. For 
one thing, I don’t suppose anyone ever knows the whole 
truth. 

Take any familiar household object, for example. Can 
you tell the whole truth about it? A chair contains the 
life history of the tree from which the wood was taken, 
the personality of the man who designed it, the racial 
characteristic of a people who think sitting on chairs is 
preferable to squatting upon the heels, the development 
of the varnish industry and countless other things. A 
fork represents the development of beauty and design in 
metal, the progress of civilization beyond the finger-food 
stage, the contrast between European and American 
ways of using it, and the attendant social snobbishness 
running two directions. A window curtain reflects the 
current fashion in home decoration. It reminds one that 
cloth is no longer manufactured at home but in factories. 
It makes one think of labor problems and social justice. 
It indicates the development of civilization. 

The person who can look at any given object and say 
he knows all about it is either a genius, a braggart, or a 
person of very limited imagination. 

It is even more evident that no one person can know 
the whole truth when it comes to human personalities. 
But here we do exert ourselves to find out the truth. 
The person who has no curiosity about the lives of his 
neighbors belongs in a museum. Whether we are the 
gossipy, nosey sort, or whether we try to keep our in- 
stinct for investigation within the bounds of decency, 
we cannot help wondering a bit about them. We are 
continually explaining to ourselves—if not to the com- 
munity—just why they behave in certain ways. We 
want to know the whole truth about them; but if we are 
honest, we have to admit that we can never reach that 
goal. 

Even the person we know best cannot be fully known. 
Within our own minds and souls there are unexplored 
regions. There are “secret thoughts and desires which 
we cannot fully understand” in all of us. To live with 
oneself it is necessary either to ignore the uncharted 
regions or to accept the fact that they are there and be 
thankful when we find a ray of light penetrating a 
hidden corner. 

To many people the investigation and explanation of 
the secret quirks of their own character is a fascinating 
pastime. We listen patiently while our friends tell us of 
their likes and dislikes; why they do certain things in 
certain ways; what they believe about this, that and the 
other; what their childhood training has been that has 
made them what they are. We can afford to be patient, 
because we know our turn will come. As soon as they 
stop, we can have a go at a little self-revelation. 

It is at such moments that our minds ought to flash a 
red light. STOP! DANGER! For it is not only in a ma- 
terial way that good fences make good neighbors. The 
old adage is good in the realm of the mental and spiritual 
as well, Admitting another person too freely to our con- 
fidence may bring an abrupt ending to friendship. We 
may want to tell what we are like, but we don’t want 
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to be told. And the person to whom we open our hearts 
too freely is likely to feel free to be over-frank. Or we 
may change our minds and wish that we had never 
thought the things we have confided. 

We never can know the whole truth about either per- 
sons or things, but things are much safer objects of spec- 
ulation—that is, if we intend to share our speculations 
with others. People who “don’t talk personalities” are 
much more comfortable companions than those whose 
interests are limited to themselves and their neighbors. 


‘Frozen—Not to Be Bought 
or Sold” 


I HAVE no desire to sell my typewriter. Yet I was 
startled and somewhat aggrieved when one of my friends 
looked at the machine the other day and remarked, 
“You can’t sell that thing, you know. It’s against the 
law.” ; 

It really made me rather angry for a few minutes. It 
was mine, wasn’t it? What right had anyone to tell me 
I could not sell my own property? Perversely, I wanted 
to rush out and dispose of one of my most valued posses- 
sions just to show my independence. That’s how we 
people of the New World are made. Write “verboten” 
on anything and our immediate reaction is, “Who says 
so? Watch me do it!” 

Do you remember the dear departed prohibition days? 
The law said people must not drink alcoholic beverages, 
and the liquor traffic jumped with a bound. It was a 
little startling to attend a Lutheran Church in Canada 
and learn that some of the best families in the congrega- 
tion were engaged in rum-running. It was dangerous, 
of course, but they could see no reason for not making 
whatever profit was to be made if those foolish people in 
the States wanted to write laws and break them. And 
I suspect there was a bit of zest in the matching of wits 
with the United States Coast Guard, as well as the de- 
sire for financial gain involved. For I have seen citizens 
of the United States and of Canada traveling in Europe, 
and it would have taken a more analytical mind than 
that of the average European to distinguish the differ- 
ences due to nationality. Self-confident, friendly and 
impatient of legal formality, they were obviously self- 
made members of a self-made race. Some had better 
manners than others, but all had a basic independence, 
even while being herded sheeplike through the galleries 
of Europe. 

“Our country’s strong! Our country’s young! Her 
greatest songs are yet unsung.” The words send a thrill 
up the spine. Youth is always impatient of control. We 
may growl a little about war-time restrictions, but we 
won't try to evade them because we hope we are off on 
the greatest tradition breaking expedition the world 
has ever seen. To write across the mind and soul of 
every individual in the world the slogan, “Frozen—Not 
to be bought or sold.’”’ Now that is a goal worth living 
and dying for. 

It is the goal for which the church has been living ever 
since Jesus sent His disciples on their world mission. 
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Musings of a 
Ministers Wife . . . . 
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Hands Off 


Mrs. Lathrop Needs the Lesson, Too 


Mrs. GERBER is ina quandary. She was here this after- 
noon and no one could help feeling sorry for her. Sarah’s 
“best young man” is going into the army, and the young 
people want to be married before he goes. 

“Really, Mrs. Lathrop, I cannot tell you how I feel. 
I have given up my whole life to Sarah, and now she 
wants to go and throw it all away on some boy who will 
go right away and leave her and never come back. Or 
he may come back an invalid for her to be tied to for 
the rest of her days. I am quite distracted.” 

“When are they going to be married?” I asked. 


“Oh, I haven’t given my consent yet, and Sarah has 


promised she won’t marry without it. So maybe they 
won’t be married at all. I just can’t make up my mind.” 

“How does her father feel about it?” 

“Oh, he leaves it up to us. He says whatever Sarah 
decides will be all right with him. He’s always been 
that way.” 

I began to see why Sarah had managed to grow into 
such a splendid type of girl in spite of her mother’s 
coddling. Even one parent who insists that you make 
your own decisions and that whatever you decide is 
bound to be right, can be a good balance wheel for a 
growing youngster. 

“Aren’t you afraid to make Sarah’s decision for her?” 

“Oh, no! Sarah trusts me completely. She knows I 
will act for her best interests.” 

“You mean that if you say, ‘Go ahead and be mar- 
ried,’ she will do it, and if you say, ‘No, you must wait,’ 
she will meekly kiss the boy good-by? Doesn’t she care 
whether she is married or not?” 

“Of course she cares. I didn’t mean quite that; but 
she says that if I don’t want her to be married it will 
spoil her happiness anyhow, so she won’t marry unless 
she is sure I am not opposed to it.” 

“That sounds like awfully good sense to me. Sarah’s 
always had good sense. And she is perfectly right. It 
will be hard enough for war brides to hold their mar- 
riages together during years of absence. If they find 
themselves in the midst of relatives who are continually 
bemoaning the fact that the marriage ever took place, 
their job will be almost impossible.” 

“But think of what it will mean for Sarah! Instead of 
marrying some fine chap with a good position who will 
take her to a lovely home of her own and provide her 
with the things every young bride hopes to have, she 
will continue to live with us. Her husband will be home 
only for brief visits. Even if he comes home perfectly 
sound after the war, he will have to start in then to 
make his way in the world. He may never be able to 
provide for her properly.” 

“Aren’t you thinking of Sarah a little bit like a pack- 
age to be handed from parents to husband with care? 
Where does she come in?” 

“She thinks she loves him enough to face anything so 
long as she knows they belong together. But what does 
a girl of her age know about love?” 

“What does anyone know about love, except the two 
people who happen to be in love? They are the ones to 


make up their minds whether it is all moonlight and 
roses or whether they have a common outlook on life 
that makes them want to face it together.” 

“T know, I know! Oh, really, it is too much for me!” 

“Then why don’t you trust Sarah to make her own de- 
cision? even her own mistake? Think what it will be 
like if you let her make a mistake of your devising!” 

“Do you know what I’m going to do? I think I’ll just 
go over to the church and sit awhile and see if I can’t 
think what to do.” 

“It is a very good place to do your thinking.” 

When I told Jerry about it, he groaned. “It is a good 
place to think, if you let yourself think straight. I’m just 
afraid she will go there and make up her own mind and 
vow it is the will of God. Poor Sarah.” 

“Somehow I have a feeling that Sarah will manage her 
mother all right. Putting the decision up to her mother 
was pretty good psychology. If she says ‘No’ to this, 
it will be the first thing she has ever denied Sarah in her 
life. And if she says ‘Yes,’ she will be less likely to 
shower her ‘poor abused darling’ with unwelcome pity 
when the going gets rough.” 

“These youngsters have a good many problems to 
solve. Young George Halsey wrote me the other day to 
ask whether I thought it was cowardly and unpatriotic 
to ask for deferment to finish his college work. He felt 
it was the thing to do for his own sake and for the sake 
of his future usefulness in the world. Still, a lot of the 
fellows were going right away. He wanted to know 
whether I thought he had made the right decision.” 

“T’m continually amazed at the calmness with which 
they face things.” 

“Mother!” came Mark’s voice from the back of the 
house. “Where are you? I’ve decided to take a paper 
route, and—” 

“But, Mark,” I demurred, “how will you find the 
time? You are so busy at school, and—Well, ask your 
father what he thinks about it. Don’t you think Mark 
is too busy?” 

“T think that whatever Mark decides will be all right. 
If he thinks things over, he will do whatever is best.” 

As Mark went off triumphantly, I smiled. “I guess all 
mothers have a touch of Mrs. Gerber in them.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


SuGaR grows more scarce 
each day, 

But here’s one thing I have 
to say— 

It surely will be quite a 

. while 

Till they ration the sweet- 

ness of a smile. 
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Sroredl Cee 


Who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind: Who maketh winds his 
messengers; flames of fire his ministers. 


Psalm 104: 3, 4 


In these days of daring, man rides in air-borne char- 
iots, trailing his path with fire. The Psalmist pictured 
the clouds as chariots. Freighted with showers of bless- 
ing they descended from the airdromes of heaven. Bear- 
ing heavenward the prophet Elijah and later the Mes- 
siah Jesus, they ascended as celestial chariots of vapor 
and light. They did God’s bidding as His “messengers” 
and “ministers.” They are His to serve as in nature He 
rides forth majestically, or in special revelation, gra- 
ciously, of His only begotten Son. 


+ + + 


That ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man. Ephesians 4: 23, 24 


WiTHERED forms of winter are replaced by green 
boughs and beauty of spring. The winter of man’s own 
withering is longer and his bodily “fall” more gradual, 
but material dissolution is inevitable in the closing cycle 
of his days. And just as certain is his rising with a 
transformed body in his springtime after the grave. Our 
greater concern should be the inner renewal which guar- 
antees the outer. “The spirit of the mind” is more im- 
portant than the life of the body. “The new man,” 
created by God’s Spirit, is of more transcendent value 
than “the old man,” subjected to sin and death. 


+ + + 


For you therefore that believe is the preciousness. 


I Peter 2:7 


Fortune hunters brave hardships, cross deserts and 
mountains, rivers and oceans, in search of treasures. 
Father’s older brother wrote thrilling accounts of the 
adventures of “the forty-niners” who went to California 
in the first gold rush. He did not get much gold, but he 
found a glorious country on the western coast. The 
“eternal heritage” of the saints far outweigh in wealth 
any “diggings of earth.” Over there is “the Elder 
Brother.” In faith is our pilgrimage toward the “land 
of pure delight, where saints immortal reign”; and to 
them ‘“‘that believe in the preciousness” of the spiritual 
treasures gained through Him Who leads to heaven. 


+ + + 


For what glory is it, if, when ye sin, and are buffeted 
for it, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. I Peter 2: 20 


Some people take a peculiar delight in referring to 
their ailments. With pietistic air and spiritual pride, they 
refer to their “crosses” as though merit is gained by 
their suffering. Peter vowed he would suffer and die if 
need be with Jesus; but he soon denied his Lord. Later, 
tradition says, he asked to be crucified with his head 
downward, in tragic humility, to prove he was no traitor. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Aa. Wicker. 


As a transformed Christian he explains the difference 
between suffering for one’s own sins and “for righteous- 
ness’ sake”—“when ye do well.” This, he says, “is ac- 
ceptable with God.” 


+ + + 


Having your behavior seemly among the Gentiles. 
I Peter 2: 12 


Many traders have gone into foreign lands and 
amassed fortunes by exploiting the natives. The debacle 
in Malaya and Burma has been attributed in no small 
measure to the rebellious fifth columnists who hated 
their white overlords and readily “sold out” to the 
Japanese. Open disgrace has come, however, through 
lawless traders in former days who made traffic of the 
morals and even the lives of the natives by the illicit 
sale of liquor and narcotics and by prostitution and 
slave-trading. To offset in part the evils imported by 
their countrymen, white missionaries have brought the 
Gospel of mercy and love, of salvation and righteous- 
ness. A “behavior seemly among the Gentiles” has done 
much toward cementing friendship with the Chinese, 
Filipinos, and others who have experienced the un- 
selfishness and co-operation of Christian people. 


+ + + 


As free, and not using your freedom for a cloak of 
wickedness, but as bondservants of God. 
I Peter 2: 16 


An “engaged” couple entered into a pre-marriage un- 
derstanding that each allow to the other full freedom of 
conduct until the wedding day. Their liberty ended in 
the license of free love, and their “freedom” became “a 
cloak of wickedness.” True liberty is restrained by 
proper sanctions of both moral and spiritual law, with 
“rights” regulated by corresponding “duties”’ The law 
of love is primary; it regulates all true liberty. The 
root of love is in the heart, where is sourced all right 
relations. As said Dr, Robert South: “Take the heart 
and you have the man in consequence.” 


+ + + 


‘Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. 
Romans 15: 10 


CHRISTIAN joy should be shared. As a “fruit of the 
Spirit” it should be in evidence in the home, on the 
street, and at the place of business. Its radiance is 
needed everywhere in this sad world. Its expression is 
more than a smile, a handclasp, or a song. It is the 
electro-magnetism of the spirit induced by the current 
of grace from above. The effluent force of Christian joy 
knows no limits as to the proper field of its radiance, the 
farthest bounds of the nations being included in its 
divinely intended sphere. All nations are invited to 
“rejoice” in the salvation generated by love and flowing 
from the Heart of Jesus. 


A PRAYER 
“Oh, make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And worthier Thee.” 
—Harriet Auber 
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Bearing Witness 


A Group of school teachers were discussing religion. 
One of them, a Jewess, said that differences in religion 
should not prevent a couple from marrying. A liberal 
Protestant in the group chimed in with the remark that 
it does not matter what one’s religion is if love is in the 
heart and tolerance in the home. A Roman Catholic 
took exception to both on the ground that her church 
does not permit compromises in religion. And then a 
modest and retiring Lutheran came out in no uncertain 
manner with her testimony: “To me, religion is the 
supreme thing in life, and I cannot see how anyone who 
is sincere about it can treat lightly so sacred a matter 
and betray his convictions.” Upon this remark, all hung 
their heads, for they knew that, behind her usual re- 
serve, here was an outstanding champion of her faith. 

This reminds us of the loyalty of a Roman Catholic 
on Palm Sunday, when many who were dependent on 
automobiles were snow-bound. At an early hour this 
Catholic devotee struggled with his car until he found 
he could not budge it, and then trudged a mile through 
the deep snow to his church. Most of the Protestants in 
the community stayed at home. Too many speak of “all- 
out defense” and “total war,” but relegate religion, 
which is the first-line of spiritual defense and offense, 
to the side-line or rear. A 

If we cannot witness to our faith by positive testi- 
mony, we can at least do like Mary at Bethany, who 
gave silent expression of her all-out devotion to the 
Master by pouring the contents of the cruse of costly 
ointment upon the head and feet of Jesus. The fragrance 
of her sentiment was richer in value than three hun- 
dred pence or all the money in the bag of Judas, who 
betrayed his Lord. Service of worship in the sanctuary 
and of testimony before the world should be supple- 
mented by a consistent life and by consecrated deeds. 

The witness of the disciple—whether oral, written, or 
lived—is backed by the witness of God Himself. “It is 
the Spirit that beareth witness because the Spirit is 
truth. For there are three who bear witness, the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood: and the three agree in 
one. If we receive the witness of men, the witness of 
God is greater.—He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in him.—And the witness is this, that 
God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son” 
(I John 5: 7-11). The Spirit witnesses through the Word 
and the Sacraments of “the water” and “the blood”; the 
Spirit-filled Christian witnesses through His power, in 
Jesus’ Name. 


The Essentials 


WHEN the apostle John wrote his memoirs of Christ, 
the synoptic Gospels by Matthew, Mark, and Luke were 
in circulation. Hence the fourth writer avoided undue 
duplication, and included events and expressions not 
found in the preceding records. The life of Christ was 
so full and significant and His teachings so many and 
far-reaching, so infinite, that there was no lack of ma- 
terial. As the evangelist said at the conclusion of his 
Gospel, “There are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the which if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself would not contain 
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the books that should be written.” The symbol of John 
is the eagle; and with eagle-eye, he, above all others, dis- 
cerned things spiritual. Swooping down from heavenly 
heights, he picks out for our spiritual enjoyment some 
of the choicest morsels of truth. From the bottom of our 
hearts we thank this “love apostle” for gathering into 
this fourth gospel such treasures for our mental and 
spiritual enrichment. Were there no John’s Gospel, we 
would be lacking the wonderful prologue as to “the 
Word made flesh”; the private conversations with the 
first five disciples, with Nicodemus, and with the woman 
of Samaria; the miracles of transforming water into 
wine, healing the nobleman’s son at Capernaum, the in- 
firm man at the pool of Bethesda, and the one born 
blind, and raising Lazarus from the dead; the facts of 
the early Judean ministry, the visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and again at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, the withdrawal to Ephraim, the Greeks seeking 
Jesus, the washing of the disciples’ feet, and the appear- 
ance to Thomas in the upper room and later to seven 
disciples at the Sea of Galilee; and the marvelous dis- 
courses on the Bread of Life, the Light of the World, 
spiritual freedom, spiritual sight, the Good Shepherd; 
the intercessory prayer; and much of the farewell mes- 
sages otherwise unrecorded. 

The “beloved disciple” had access to inside informa- 
tion and had close-up views, as one of the “inner circle” 
of the three apostles nearest to the Master. This special 
knowledge, added to the wealth of truth generally 
known, was such that John must have had no small con- 
cern as to what to eliminate from his gospel. But he 
was divinely led, and only that which is of supreme im- 
portance, that which is essential, appears as the net re- 
sult after the culling. And what is this choice residium? 
Boiling down the material presented in common with 
the first three accounts, and that added in his own gos- 
pel, the author states specifically the essential objectives 
he sought to emphasize: “Many other signs therefore 
did Jesus in the presence of the disciples which are not 
written in this book: but these are written that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye may have life in his name.” 


Jubilate 


“JUBILATE” is the designation for the third Sunday 
after Easter. “Rejoice,” in spiritual jubilation beyond 
all emotional or sentimental effusions that are shallow 
and ephemeral! “Eternal life” and all its high involve- 
ments are the post-Easter messages that swell into in- 
creasing crescendo with each new season. “Make a joy- 
ful noise unto God, all ye lands! Sing forth the honor 
of His Name! Make His praise glorious!” 

The triumphal march of Jesus down the ages and into 
all lands is made possible by His Spirit of truth and love. 
“Through the greatness of Thy power shall Thine 
enemies submit themselves unto Thee,” said the psalm- 
ist; but the divine conqueror, Jesus, carries not a sword 
as did King David, to overthrow earthly enemies and 
extend Israel’s empire. The Kingdom of his royal Son 
is that of “righteousness and peace and joy.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


ceACROSS THE “DESK 


Tur LUTHERAN’S readers are again indebted to Earnest 
A. Trabert, D.D., St. Michael’s Church, Oakland, Callif., 
for a copy of the April 4 issue of the Oakland Tribune. 
One decides, after looking at a well-composed insert of 
ten pages, that the city’s press co-operates with its 
churches. In Oakland, thinking about Easter evidently 
begins on the day preceding the year’s most sacred 
“first day of the week.” 

The greater part of page 3 is occupied with well-com- 
posed “display” announcements of the services con- 
ducted on Sunday, April 5. Even the congregations of 
the Missouri Synod were persuaded by the Tribune’s 
feature editor to permit inclusion of their Easter pro- 
grams in the layout of the page, with, however, sig- 
nificant grouping and the legend, Missouri Synod. In all 
fifteen congregations are named. 

In other locations the churches combine in announcing 
festival services at the Christmas, Lenten, and Easter 
seasons. The purpose is obviously to indicate to those 
immediately concerned the opportunities for worship 
and fellowship that are available. In the second place, 
an impression is made on the entire community. 


Churches and “the Papers” 


Fault is often found with the secular press because of 
its neglect of activities which are as vital as breathing 
to the spiritual life of a community, but which are rarely 
given prominence and decorative appearance. But a 
church quarrel, some departure in conduct by a pastor 
or well-known church member will “make the first page 
and rate a picture.” 

Journalism in the United States has become a very 
influential factor in informing the people and in mold- 
ing public opinion. It is safe to conclude that editors 
and publishers know their business. Their classification 
of contributions as to acceptance or rejection rests on 
several factors which are given consideration. The 
breath of life of nearly all American journals is sup- 
plied by advertisers. The income from advertisers is 

-determined by the number of bona fide readers. The 
number of readers depends on the appeal to interest 
which the contents of a paper provide. The general title 
for what the public wants is news. And news is sup- 
posed to be a record of the truth, but some journals are 
awtfully careless in their verifications. And what is a 
common happening, for example, breathing, is not news. 


YOU CANNOT LIBEL THE DEAD 


SHAKESPEARE had some ideas of comparative values, of 
which the most familiar expression is found in the lines: 
“Who steals my purse steals trash, ... but he that filches 
from me my good name robs me of that which not en- 
riches him and makes me poor indeed.” The Roman 
writer, Plutarch, whose date is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the beginning of the Christian era, is credited 
with the observation often heard: “Concerning the dead 
nothing but good shall be spoken.” But the most com- 
prehensive reference to reputation is that which is a 
part of the Decalogue—the eighth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” Many people are in the 
habit of interpreting: this law of Moses as having a re- 
lationship to legal testimony in a court of law. This is 


only a very remote portion of witness bearing. The real 
treasure which is protected by this eighth command- 
ment is that to which there is reference when we say 


.of a person, “He has a good name”; “He bears a good 


reputation.”’ Or, if one should quote a phrase frequent 
in letters of commendation to those seeking employment, 
it would be, “To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he has a good character.” 

Another way of evaluating a good name is to take 
notice of the laws enacted for its protection, of which the 
general name is libel. The term has a Latin background 
and refers to a little book, a pamphlet, a brief writing 
of any kind. In the domain of law, a libel is “any state- 
ment or representation, published without just cause or 
excuse, expressed either in print or in writing or by pic- 
tures, effigies, or other signs, tending to expose another 
to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule.” The source of 
the above quotation adds that the utterance of a libel 
against a person subjects the libelant either to civil 
damages or, where the intent is malicious, to criminal 
action. To be a libel the utterance must be false or 
capable of such an interpretation or application as does 
injury to a man’s reputation. 

One rather curious but no doubt justifiable limitation 
is the refusal of the law to recognize as libel a lie about 
a dead person. The most atrocious things can be and 
have been written with reference to public characters, 
but having been published only after their death, no 
penalty can be exacted. For example, there have been 
numerous references in recent years to Martin Luther 
which are entirely unjustifiable and which would be 
libelous had they been uttered prior to 1546, when 
Luther died. 

To blame on Luther and the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century the kind of totalitarianism and of Na- 
tional Socialism that has been exploited since 1933 in 
Germany by Nazism can be explained only on the basis 
of prejudice against the Reformer and his doctrines. To 
charge the fountain-head of a stream with the pollution 
which is poured into its waters near its mouth would be 
as logical as is the charge that Luther can be blamed 
for an aggressive nationalism, and for doctrines that 
exalt the Germans above their neighbors. To oppose 
draining Central Europe of its resources in order to 
build grandiose structure in Rome and support Italian 
prelates in luxury is not the equivalent nor even a prec- 
edent for invasion and spoliation of weaker neighbors. 

Nothing is more futile than an undertaking to defend 
the great reformer from such false accusations. But 
surely one is permitted to feel surprised that such out- 
rageous perversions of fact should be sponsored by peo- 
ple who ought to know better and who probably will be 
ashamed of themselves when they are restored to well- 
balanced judgments. 

To a Lutheran, at least, it would seem that the hand- 
ling of modern social, economic, and religious issues 
should be very little influenced by decisions reached 
and leadership prominent four centuries ago. It is true 
that grave disagreements arose with the championship 
of evangelical versus hierarchical principles, but neither 
Luther nor Calvin as persons can be justly saddled with 
present responsibility. 


April 22, 1942 


RELIGIOUS RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Amonc the news stories sponsored by the Associated 
Press is one that appeared in a Philadelphia journal on 
April 13 of which the heading was “U. S. Orders Ten 
Firms to Cease Religious, Racial Discrimination.” The 
firms warned are corporations doing business in the 
Chicago-Milwaukee area. Unwillingness to place Negroes 
and Jews at work was alleged. It was charged that the 
firms named in the complaints “had given restrictive 
orders to either public or private employment agencies 
asking for only white or only Gentile workers; that they 
had advertised in newspapers for help and specified 
‘Gentile’ or ‘Protestant’ or ‘white’ or that they had re- 
fused to give workers of certain races and creeds oppor- 
tunity for promotion in keeping with their qualifica- 
tions.” The A. P. correspondent reported that “the com- 
panies ‘for the most part’ denied discrimination, but in 
each case the committee found that the evidence sup- 
ported the charges.” 

The accusation of discrimination could be dismissed 
with the cynical observation that “anything can happen 
in Chicago and Milwaukee and generally does.” But if 
the thoughtful citizen, who is loudly and almost hourly 
urged to give his all for democracy, will do a bit of look- 
ing and listening he may find that in his own community 
charges of partiality to races or religions or denomina- 
tions are widespread and capable of some defense, 
though rarely handled by government committees and 
circulated by the Associated Press service. If he will 
consult his memories of two or three decades ago, he 
will remember the grievances on which the Ku-Klux 
Klan obtained powerful political support and doubtless 
real or fancied temporal advantages for its members. 
We personally recall receiving an invitation to attend a 
Klan meeting. Of scandalous political conditions in 
Indiana, we received a description for a judge of that 
state in which the difficulty in dealing with prejudices 
was made obvious. 

We cite phenomena which are of an age to debar con- 
nection with present affairs and persons now living. 
There was a time when an important city in Indiana 
“went Democratic” or ‘“‘went Republican” as the citizens 
(?) in the colored section were voted. In a national con- 
vention of some terms ago to nominate a president, the 
Republican delegation from a southern commonwealth 
(mostly colored and under colored leadership) was 
bought three times: first, before they started; second, 
when they reached the convention city, and finally, be- 
fore the last chance to express their allegiance was 
reached. 

In Pennsylvania an indictment of political discrimina- 
tion was based on the claim that three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the offices were held by or assigned to a minority 
of the citizens of the commonwealth, whose chief claim 
to the discrimination is the control of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church over its members. In Philadelphia the pop- 
ulation of the City Hall, which houses both county and 
municipal offices, was said to be eighty per cent minority 
Jewish and Catholic. The situation has not failed to 
produce complaints relative to acceptance in the police 
and fire departments, relative to obtaining federal, state, 
city, and institutional contracts, and for the small favors 
distributed among the city’s destitute, aged, and un- 
employed. 

The real griping is heard when the matter of getting 
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and holding jobs is discussed. It is freely and frequently 
asserted that the faith of the foreman determines the 
fate of the job applicant. No one is completely infallible, 
a highly skilled employee of a large government agency 
informed us. It is a very stupid boss who cannot create 
a vacancy if one is desired. It is also said that the color 
of the ink used for the annual trial balance in some sec- 
tions of the dear old City of Brotherly Love can be fore- 
cast by the attitude of minority religious groups who 
give or deny patronage to the merchant and manufac- 
turer in his neighborhood. 


Pastors’ Interest Not Known 


In several large firms it is charged that the personnel 
officer places significance on the religious connections of 
applicants for jobs. No doubt in many cases the expla- 
nation is not provable. In some it is. 

Relative to discrimination, inquiries of persons who 
are personnel officers elicit the information concerning 
Protestant applicants for positions that they rarely ob- 
tain credentials from their pastors. Roman Catholic 
priests and higher ecclesiastical officials of that com- 
munion are not only ready but anxious that their fellow 
believers shall receive consideration by employers of 
workers. As a matter of fact, Catholic Action is said to 
urge the laity of that denomination to assist each other 
in obtaining income-producing positions. Hence young 
women, when resigning or obtaining promotions, inform 
a fellow believer about the vacancy about to occur and 
take care to tell their boss “So-and-so would like to work 
here.” If a bit of overzeal develops at times, it has two 
good excuses: it is to the glory of God and the help of a 
friend. 

What is the answer? Well, it distinctly is not to put 
on a sheet and by this or by some other means hide from 
identification. Such “anonymity” is the opportunity for 
abuse and danger to the lives and property of fellow 
citizens. 

Equally futile is to stand off and find fault with per- 
sons and groups of persons who take thought about be- 
ing first in the procession toward opened doors of op- 
portunity. In the city with which we are most familiar, 
the Catholics are not more than one-third and Jews not 
more than one-tenth of the population. A majority that 
cannot maintain its own access to positions of influence 
and profit is either lacking in mentality or organization. 

In the democracy of America, not a theoretical but an 
active majority is what determines issues and wields in- 
fluence. But organization is essential. It is not necessary 
that a majority should be exclusive and unfair in its de- 
mands, but a sit-down neglect of its responsibilities can- 
not, be blamed on minorities who act as groups under 
skillful direction in behalf of favoritism for their own 
constituency. 

Protestant pastors with their congregations have not 
done for their parishioners and their communities what 
they can and should do. The prosaic, earthly, material, 
temporal, passing phases of Christian fellowship have 
been relegated to the realm where things happen with- 
out care or thought. But jobs, associations, co-operation, 
and group influence are not automatic. They are objec- 
tives and products of organization. 

' Certain opportunities in American life are divisible 
according to percentages. A minority is not entitled to 
majority influence, but to its proportionate share of 
political and social offices, income, positions, and jobs. 
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Revelations and Warnings 


A Crowd and a Group Hear Jesus During a Teaching Hour 
By NATHAN R.MELHORN- 
Mark 4: 21-25; Matthew 13: 24-30, 51, 52 
The Sunday School Lesson for May 3 


Wuen St. Matthew made his record 
of a series of parables which are found 
in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, 
he began his narration with the sen- 
tence: “The same day went Jesus out 
of the house, and sat by the sea side. 


And great multitudes were gathered _ 


together unto him, so that he went into 
a ship, and sat; and the whole multi- 
tude stood on the shore.” Persons who 
have traveled in the Holy Land say 
that to this day their guides will point 
to a place on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee of which the contour lends it- 
self to a gathering of the people to 
listen to a speaker. 

It is quite possible that much of the 
teaching of Jesus took place before 
groups who assembled to listen to His 
words. It must not be forgotten that 
He was accustomed to go to the syn- 
agogue upon the sabbath day. And no 
doubt, as He became better and better 
known, it was more and more the habit 
of the ruler of the synagogue to call 
upon Him in the place set aside for 
messages from traveling rabbis. But He 
did not confine His revelation to op- 
portunities found on the sabbath day 
and in the synagogues. There are fre- 
quent references to His addressing the 
people when they assembled out of 
doors to hear Him. 


Parables of the Grainfield 

The thirteenth chapter of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the fourth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Mark, and the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke all 
record teaching by parables in which 
the planting and harvesting of grain 
supply the comparisons. Notable among 
them, basic perhaps, is the parable of 
the sower, with which we are all fa- 
miliar because it constitutes the Gospel 
lesson for Sexagesima Sunday (Luke 
8: 4-15). The figure of speech that is 
therein used must have made a tre- 
mendous impression upon those who 
listened. All four of the Gospels con- 
tain the parable of the sower. 

But Jesus referred to the growing of 
grain and its harvesting in other con- 
nections. In the passage from the thir- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, which is 
the text for the senior Sunday school 
lesson on Sunday, May 3, he makes use 
of the defeat of the sower of wheat 
which occurs when tares spring up 
despite his efforts to have only good 
grain. 

There can be two reasons why this 


form of teaching made a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people. The 
first is the recognition by the great 
Teacher of the defects encountered by 
those who are sincerely intent upon 
doing good and who follow to the best 
of their ability the processes that 
should bring them rewards and happi- 
ness. The farmer, for example, may go 
to great lengths of labor to prepare his 
field for the sowing. He may use the 
utmost care in the selection of seed 
which he sows. He may even employ 
the protection of fences by which the 
ground is protected from intruders who 
may break down the stalks and thus 
interfere with the development of the 
grain. So men plan their programs of 
work and service; to quote the ver- 
nacular, “They do the very best they 
can.” Then, as the days pass and the 
time approaches when the results of 
well-thought endeavors should come to 
them, they find themselves in the situa- 
tion of the farmer in whose field of 
grain tares have grown that absorbed 
the materials of the soil needed by the 
good grain. 


Human Wisdom Insufficient 

The aggravation of this phenomenon 
in daily life is partly due to the in- 
ability of human wisdom to avoid it. 
Farmers have occasions to shake their 
heads sadly in the harvesting period of 
the year and to comment, “Had it not 
been for that spell of rain, or that hour 
of storm, the harvest for which I la- 
bored would have matured.” The re- 
action to material disappointments is 
often paralleled by experiences in the 
spheres of friendship, good neighbor- 
liness, and the like. He is a fortunate 
person who never has to regret the 
abuse of his good will by someone. 

The teaching to which the Sunday 
school lesson for May 3 calls attention 
contains our Lord’s explanation of what 
seem to be unmerited failures and suf- 
fering. The source of such occurrences 
of evil where good has been earned is 
definitely declared. An enemy deliber- 
ately planted the obstacles to growth 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 27-May 3 
The Heart of the King. Deut. 17: 14-20. 
Hearing God’s Word. Mark 4: 21-25. 
Seeing the Light. Luke 8: 16-18. 
. Good Seed and Bad. Matthew 13: 24-30. 
The Bice fe of the Kingdom. Matt. 13: 


. The Field Is the World. Matt. 13: 36-43. 
The Permanence of the Kingdom. Psalm 
46: 1-11. 
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where the husbandman had sowed 
good grain. There is no particular un- 
certainty as to the reference in this 
statement, and, if there were, the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and of St. Mark 
specifiy sources of the injury. Jesus, in 
explaining the parable of the sower to 
the disciples says: “He that soweth the 
good seed is the son of man.” Concern- 
ing the tares He teaches, “But the tares 
are the children of the wicked one. The 
enemy that sowed them is the devil. 
The harvest is the end of the world, and 
the reapers are the angels.” 

The revelation which is thus given 
to the multitude who gathered around 
the Master, and which was more spe- 
cifically applied in the teachings of the 
small group of disciples following the 
more public discourse, discloses the fact 
of the activity of Satan. There is no 
possible doubt that Jesus commits to 
the knowledge of men that even in 
their most spiritual endeavors in their 
greatest desire to do that which is 
pleasing to God, allowances must be 
made for antagonisms over which as 
individual believers in and workers for 
our Lord they have little or no control. 

It was revealed to John during the 
visions vouchsafed him in his exile on 
Patmos that in heaven the saints are 
unable to understand why God so long 
suffers the antagonism to Himself and 
His followers of the evil one and the 
wicked spirits. At the very throne of 
God they cry, “How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth?” 


Mass and Class Evils 

The teaching of the Bible is quite 
plain that there are forces of adversity 
over which the individual, though he 
be sincere and ardent in his faith, has 
not control. Such forces are sometimes 
resident in the times and the masses 
of the people. A man wrote in the 
papers recently, “None of us wants a 
war.” There are social injustices and 
abuses of which there are many inno- 
cent victims. The general revelation of 
our Lord upon this matter is that the 
time of gleaning right from wrong will 
come. But when it shall occur, man 
does not know, and he must with pa- 
tience run the race, being contented 
with the promise that the forces of evil 
will not be able to defeat our Lord and 
His hosts of righteousness. It is also 
made evident in our Lord’s teaching 
concerning God’s ultimate dealings with 
mankind that the wicked will escape 
the consequences of evil-doing only 
through the grace and forgiveness of 
our Lord. “God is not mocked,” Paul 
wrote. As a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. Satan himself, it was clearly 
shown to John by his visions at Patmos, 
shall be removed from all opportunities 
to tempt and mislead God’s children. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Life Service Day 


John 17: 15-26 


“For their sakes I sanctify myself,” 
is Jesus’ principle of life service. The 
whole prayer of Jesus from which this 
passage is taken has meaning in any 
study of life service. Someone has 
written that too many of our modern 
Christians are writing service with a 
capital S. We often quote the motto of 
General Booth of the Salvation Army, 
“Others,” without remembering that 
the love of Christ was the motive for 
his life service. Those for whom Jesus 
was to die had been given Him by His 
Father. It was a three-fold relation- 
ship: Father, Son, and disciple. Re- 
ligion must always be the foundation 
of effective service. The love of God 
comes first in order before the love of 


man. It is in prayer to the Father that 


Jesus said, “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” 

The stewardship of self is our great- 
est responsibility. Since love is the 
Christian motive for service, we are 


free to choose or refuse to consecrate 


self. Unless love is present, there is no 
Christian consecration. If any other 
motive dominates the investment of 
self, service will fail in its highest ob- 
jective. 

What do we know about this self that 
is our capital for investment? Mistakes 
in investment lead to bankruptcy, that 
is, the loss of capital itself. Mistakes in 
life service lead to moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy. 


An Absorbent Self 


How many lives are dedicated to self 
service? They are like great sponges, 
always sucking in and never giving out. 
The word absorb really means to suck 
in. Those absorbed in self leave life 
like an orange sucked dry of its juice. 
God did not intend life to be lived on 
that basis. 

What is the besetting sin of the 
world? Is it cruelty, lawlessness, racial 
and class rivalries, jealousy and greed? 
Of course these are motives that have 
led to war. Back of all these unsocial 
attitudes is one basic sin, selfishness. 
When war sweeps over a nation it tests 
the motives by which we live. For 
many of us war opens up new oppor- 
tunities for service. For some of us it 
becomes an opportunity to wear silk 
shirts, symbol of easy money safely 
made. Whether we react to our world 
emergency as those who seek to be 
served or those who seek to.serve will 


“Prayer, 


be one indication of the basic motive 
by which we live. Christianity is a re- 
ligion of grace. Graceful living is life 
consecrated to God in a service that 
has no thought of reward. 


A Disintegrated Self 

“Hell is to be left alone with a dis- 
integrated self,’ wrote Lynn Harold 
Hough. The disintegrated life is one 
that has no focal point, no master pur- 


pose. It stands confused, vacillating at’ 


the crossroads of choice. “When I 
would do good, evil is ever present with 
me.” Who would not sign that confes- 
sion of St. Paul? Yet we do not have 
to be alone with ourselves. 

Jesus was in prayer as He said, “For 
their sakes I sanctify myself.” When 
we live the life of prayer we will also 
have the divine presence to bring order 
out of the chaos of our conflicting pur- 
poses. A recent monumental book, 
” has been written by Dr. 
George A. Buttrick. It requires 333 
pages and covers practically every 
problem of living. The author does not 
claim too much for prayer when he 
says, “The saints said that ‘to work is 
to pray,’ and they believed profoundly 
that ‘to pray is to work.’ Jesus said in 
the language of deeds that ‘to live is to 
pray, and that ‘to pray is to live.’” 
(Page 36.) 

Dr. Buttrick has spent years in the 
preparation of this book. He is con- 
vinced that the focal point around 
which the Christian life must be built 
is prayer. Certainly not the mumbled 
prayers we say as a habit or from a 
sense of duty, but prayer that founds 
life on a moment by moment fellow- 
ship with Christ! Prayer that becomes 
the focal point for the emotions, for the 
mind and the will! Prayer that becomes 
like the lens drawing all the confused 
interests of life and fusing them in one 
great communion with God! 


A Despised Self 

Perhaps we have discounted our 
ability to serve. Humility is a fine and 
necessary trait for Christian service. 
There is, however, a degrading sense 
of unworthiness that hampers. The sin 
of this self-despising is that it also in- 
volves Christ-despising. If His power 
to help the most feeble efforts was re- 
spected, there could be no refusal of 
any real call of service. In “Finding 
the Way,” a little volume by J. R. 
Miller, the following lines are quoted: 


“One small. life in God’s great plan! 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may or strive how it can, 


To alter the sweep of the infinite 
whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the 
stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads 
have crossed, 
And each life that fails of its true in- 
tent, 
Mars the perfect plan that the Mas- 
ter meant.” 


Perhaps this was what Chesterton 
was trying to say in other words, “We 
cannot think too little of ourselves and 
too much of our souls.” 


A Discovered Self 

Self-discovery awaits Christ-discov- 
ery. We cannot know our real selves 
until Christ finds us. His grace comes 
first; then our lives can be graceful for 
Him. We then realize that we are not 
our own, but that we have been bought 
with a price. Our lives have no value 
to us excepting as they become val- 
uable to Him. We no longer seek every- 
thing for self but seek ways in which 
to give everything for Him and for 
those for whom He died. 

Carlyle wrote, “My brother, man has 
yet to give his life away. Give it, I 
advise thee. Thou dost not expect to 
sell thy life in an adequate manner. 
What price, for example, could content 
thee? Thou wilt never sell thy life nor 
any part of it in an adequate manner. 
Give it like a royal heart; let the price 
be nothing. Then hast thou in a certain 
sense got all for it.” This is the paradox 
that Jesus taught and lived. “He that 
would save his live will lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” That principle of living is not 
accepted by this world. Nations and 
men have been living too long in the 
belief that human destiny was to rule, 
to master, to be served, to live. If that 
principle had been in the heart of 
Jesus, there would have been no cross 
and no Christ. 

The willingness of any man to give 
his life in service to his fellowmen for 
Christ’s sake, will open the way to 
finding the particular mission God has 
willed. The first step in knowing what 
God would have us do, is to be willing 
to do it when we know it. Out of this 
willingness we will find ourselves in 
the highest sense of the word, and life 
will have glorious meaning. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 3. Next 
topic, “Mother's Day—The Christian 
and His Home. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harpers, New 
York. 1942. Pages 216. Price, $2.00. 


The rising young author of “Swedish 
Contributions to Modern Theology,” 
and “The Christian Fellowship,” him- 
self Swedish born, has given us in this 
work a study in which the character- 
istic teachings of the school of Lund 
are strongly reflected. 

The writer has a fine gift of clear, 
non-technical exposition. He deals with 
the deep things, and in such a way that 
the earnest lay reader can follow him. 
Would that more religious and the- 
ological books had an equal happiness 
of style! There are besides these qual- 
ities a fine reverence and an intense 
evangelical earnestness. 

The reader is won by this book and 
compelled by its tone to sympathetic 
consideration of its views. The author 
is a mediator, sharply criticizing ex- 
tremes of both fundamentalists and 
modernists, generously appreciating 
values on both sides, constantly striv- 
ing for synthesis of what he considers 
the essentials. He upholds Christianity 
as the human ultimate, showing that it 
is the best humanism; as the historic 
ultimate, as it has approved itself in 
the course of human events. 

The third of these ultimates is the 
progressive, since Christianity “is the 
very purpose of God for man without 
which progress itself becomes an evil.” 
The religious ultimate receives the 
most extended attention, in this the 
reality and nature of God are the lead- 
ing motives, and the basic doctrines of 
Christianity are treated in the author’s 
mediating and deeply suggestive way. 
The last chapter culminates in the 
Christian ultimate, dealing with sin, 
conversion and forgiveness, and ends in 
a fervid evangelistic appeal. There are 
mistakes and doubtful constructions in 
this book, but it is nevertheless a 
notable book and will both instruct and 
move its readers. Paut H. Rotu. 


EVANGELISM IN THE HOME 
CHURCH 


By Andrew W. Blackwood. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville. Pages 160. Price, $1.00. 


The author asserts that evangelistic 
preaching has been on the wane during 
the past twenty-five or more years. 
“The passing of Billy Sunday seems to 
have marked the end of an era.” He 
recognizes that much good came out of 
the “mass revivals” conducted by pro- 
fessional evangelists, but states that 


“when the shouting and tumult died, 
the mud remained,” and the burden of 
souls was not lifted from the congre- 
gation. 

While Christian nurture is accorded 
a chief place in the parish program, the 
author insists that the congregations 
need to give far greater effort to evan- 
gelism. He sees no necessity for pro- 
fessional evangelism and thinks the 
pastor and his people should have a 
continuous program of evangelism as 
a regular part of the congregation’s 
activities. Every four or five years 
there should be an intensive effort cul- 
minating in a “special meeting” with 
daily evangelistic services. 

Parish evangelism which seeks the 
unsaved and unchurched will be the 
best means of bringing a parish revival, 
a strengthening of the faith and an in- 
creasing of the activity of the members. 

The book gives extended details in 
connection with the development of 
personal workers, the holding of mid- 
week meetings, and procedure for the 
special evangelistic services. 

The book is a comprehensive and 
practical presentation of the title ex- 
pressed in simple diction. 

H. BRENT SCHAEFFER. 


WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 


By Josette Frank. Doubleday Doran 
and Company, Inc., New York. Pages 
462. Price, $2.50. 


What shall our children read? The 
dilemma arises partly from the very 
profusion of literature available for 
children today—books good, bad and 
indifferent. How can we get our chil- 
dren to develop a taste for good read- 
ing? How protect them against reading 
bad books? 

Miss Josette Frank in her revised 
edition of “What Books for Children?” 
helps the average parents in this dif- 
ficult task of intelligently selecting the 
children’s reading matter. 

Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg in intro- 
ducing this book says: “The child is 
here looked upon as a unique indi- 
vidual developing his own personality 
as a member of a complex civilization 
in which reading continuously plays a 
significant and dynamic role. We find, 
accordingly, no intimation of certain 
books that every child must read nor 
of the best books for everybody, every- 
where. Books are considered rather as 
useful devices serving a great variety 
of needs and serving differently for 
different individuals, under different 
circumstances. All this is closer to life 
and therefore more helpful than would 
be a more dogmatic schedule of what 
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to read and what to avoid reading.” 

Twelve chapters of Miss Frank’s book 
are devoted to helping parents under- 
stand the reading habits of children and 
how best to guide them. The author 
out of her long experience with parents 
and their problems, as one of the edi- 
torial associates of the Child Study As- 
sociation, fully covers in her book the 
history and growth of children’s read- 
ing. Especially thought-provoking and 
revealing are the chapters, Why Do 
Children Read, Learning to Discrim- 
inate, The Comics, Effects of Reading 
on Character, Radio and Reading. 

The book lists are prepared by the 
Children’s Book Committee of the 
Child’s Study Association of America. 
They are age-graded and grouped in a 
way most helpful to the parent who 
comes to such a list with a particular 
child and his particular interest in 
mind. Bible stories and extra-Biblical 
books are not neglected in the list. 

Teachers as well as parents will find 
this a most helpful book. 

Mase. B. FENNER. 


SALVATION IN CHRIST 


By Daniel Nystrom. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 181. 
Price, $1.25. 


This book, written by Prof. Olof 
Olsson (deceased) in 1878 and trans- 
lated in 1942 by Prof. Daniel Nystrom, 
is deeply devotional, strictly evan- 
gelical, and, of course, soundly Lu- 
theran. It is divided into thirty very 
brief chapters and goes straight to the 
heart of Salvation in Christ. It is very 
interestingly and convincingly written. 
Every minister and layman should have 
it, read it, and constantly refer to it. 

M. J. Breser. 


KATE LUTHER 


By William Dallmann, D.D. North- 
western Publishing House, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Pages 132. Price, $1.00. 


This short life of Martin Luther’s 
wife, Katherine von Bora, or Kate 
Luther, as she is also known, written 
in English, was first published in The 
Walther League Messenger, but now 
has appeared in book form. Thus it 
becomes available to more readers. In 
this volume we get a picture of Kate as 
the wife and mother, and the mistress 
of the home and parsonage. The many 
illustrations of the buildings and char- 
acters connected with Luther’s life and 
work add greatly to the book. 

Just why the book claims to be the 
only life of Luther’s wife in English on 
the market, we cannot understand, for 
Katherine Luther of the Wittenberg 
Parsonage, by Mrs. Dentler, is still 
available. M. G. Horn. 
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India’s Dilemma 


By GeorGE Dracu, Administrative Secretary 


THREATENED by the invasion of Jap- 
anese armed forces and dissatisfied 
with its relations to the British Empire, 
India is indeed in a dilemma. The out- 
come at this writing, April 10, is prob- 
lematic. Colombo, the great port on 
the island of Ceylon, has been bombed 
by Japanese planes. Cocanada and 
Vizagapatam, minor ports on the east 
coast, also have been bombed. 

We wondered, when we read about it 
in the newspapers, how our. mission- 
aries in India might feel, now that two 
towns so close to the territory of our 
Telugu mission field have suffered 
damage and some casualties from Jap- 
anese air raids. Vizagapatam, seat of 
the Andhra University with which our 
Andhra Christian College is affiliated, 
is less than fifty miles from the new 
field we have acquired from the Brek- 
lum Mission. Cocanada, headquarters 
of the Canadian Baptist Mission, is 
perhaps ten or fifteen miles from our 
own mission stations at Samulkot and 
Peddapur, and about fifty miles from 
Rajahmundry on the Godavari River. 


A Cable from the Board 


Because of the threat of Japanese in- 
vasion the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United’ Lutheran Church in 
America on April 1 cabled to our mis- 
sion in India as follows: 


“We leave the return of women and 
children to the best judgment of our 
mission in India.” 


Return to the United States depends 
on transportation facilities from Bom- 
bay on the west coast, around the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Slifer, their five children, and Robert 
Dolbeer took this course and arrived 
safe in America March 23. The Rev. 
and Mrs. August F. A. Neudoerffer, 
Mrs. J. Russel Fink and three children 
are expected to arrive soon, or, perhaps, 
are already here, as this is being read. 
Mr. Slifer and Mr. Neudoerffer came 
home on regular furloughs. Other fur- 
loughs are due in 1942. We have 
learned on good authority that the men 
missionaries and some of the women 
desire to stay and face whatever may 
come. 

To meet any possible emergency, 
after consultation with our India Mis- 
sion by cablegram, the Board of For- 
eign Missions granted plenary power of 
attorney in regard to mission money 
and property to the officers of the India 
Mission, President, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer, acting jointly or 
singly. The required document, authen- 
ticated by the British Consul in Balti- 
more, was sent to our India Mission by 
air mail March 16. 


82 Missionaries 

Lord Halifax in a speech April 7, who 
as Lord Irwin was Viceroy of India 
from 1926 to 1931, described India as 
“»yre-eminently a land of villages with 
the people living on and by the soil.” 
That is definitely true of our Telugu 
mission field along the banks of the 
rivers Kistna and Godavari. We can 
hardly imagine a Japanese invasion of 
our field, but the capture of large cen- 
ters of industry and commerce like 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay may be 
attempted. If the worst comes, we can 
anticipate that our missionaries will 
flee to the mountains or some other 
places of safe refuge. We have a staff 
of 82 missionaries, men, wives, and 
single women, in India, and property 
valued at over a million and a half dol- 
lars. Up to the present we have had 
no difficulty in sending regular monthly 
remittances to our India Mission, but 
in possible anticipation of future dif- 
ficulty the Board of Foreign Missions 


has financed the India mission two 


months in advance. 

There is no use denying the dan- 
gers which will face all Christian mis- 
sions in India, should the Japanese in- 
vade it. As for our own mission field— 
in which the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church is firmly established 
with nearly 200,000 baptized members, 
with many educational and merciful in- 
stitutions of the highest quality, with 
an annual Indian income almost as 
large as our American subsidy of over 
$200,000, not including missionaries’ 
salaries and allowances—we may rely 
upon our Telugu Lutherans in India to 
carry on in any emergency. 

In a letter received from President 
Luther A. Gotwald, D.D., dated Feb- 
ruary 16, he writes: “Our Lord has 
given us a responsible task to do in 
these hours of stress. The missionary 
men and most of the single women will 
stick by their posts. Pray that the guid- 
ing hand of the Lord may be upon us 
all, the Andhra Lutheran Church, her 
leaders, and upon those who pray and 
give and ‘hold the ropes’ in America.” 


IMPROVEMENTS TO 
PROPERTY 

Batesville, Ind. St. Paul’s Church at 
Crossroad, near Batesville, has been 
greatly improved by new chancel fur- 
nishings. These include pulpit, lectern 
and altar, new pews for the choir and 
paneled choir stall. Four complete sets 
of antependia for altar, pulpit and lec- 
tern have been secured. A service of 
dedication was held with the pastor, 
the Rev. Frank B. Herzel, officiating. 
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GIFTS for 


Seminary 
Graduates 


THE OCCASIONAL 
SERVICES 


Contains the “Occasional Serv- 
ices” from the “Common Service 
Book” together with thirty new 
orders and offices. Size, 444 x 6% 
inches. 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


No. 594. Music Edition. Persian 
Morocco, semi-flexible, round 
corners, gold roll, back title and 
side cross in gold. 5% x 8 in. 
$6.00. 


No. 524. Large Word Edition. 
Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined. 4% x 634 in. $6.00. 


BIBLES and 


Bible Commentaries 


CLERGY VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Collars, Gowns 
Rabats, Stoles, Surplices. 


(Send for special descriptive 
material.) 


Private 


COMMUNION SETS 
Style G and Style G-1 


Non-tarnishing Rhodium plated 
hard white metal. The containers 
have a capacity sufficient for eight 
to ten persons. 


Style A 


Rhodium plated hard white 
metal. All pieces are gold lined. 


Items are described in detail 
in Catalog 74, which is now in 
the hands of all pastors and 
Sunday school superintendents. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Speaking to a Thief 


JESUS SAID: “Thou Shalt Be With Me in Paradise” 


Is the Church interested in winning prisoners to Jesus Christ? This 
question is being quietly put to a test during these weeks in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It reaches THE LUTHERAN’s readers through Protestant Chaplain A. W. 


Stremel, whose letter follows: 


A unique adventure in religious work 
is being carried on there by Protestant 
and Catholic chaplains of the Western 
Penitentiary in the building of a prison 
chapel which will provide worship 
facilities for both groups. Chapel serv- 
ices have been conducted there with 
the usual facilities provided in prisons 
over the land—a huge auditorium 
equipped for many uses. Few men 
came to services. 

Last July inmate workers began the 
task of converting a former hospital 
building into a chapel. The building is 
well-constructed of heavy concrete 
blocks, and has been entirely recon- 
structed to suit its new purpose. An 
attractive tower was built, windows 
changed, and exterior coated with 
cement to provide the appearance of a 
mission church. A deep chancel pro- 
vides churchly appearance and the 
nave provides seating for 300. 

When the work was begun, it was 
soon discovered that the small grant 
made by the state for building mate- 
rials would not provide ecclesiastical 
equipment. If this chapel were to be 
churchly and attractive so that it might 
draw men within its walls and over- 
come the great indifference to religion 
found among these 1,200 men, some- 
thing must be done by the churches. 
The chaplains suggested stained glass 
windows, and these have been provided 
by churches of eleven different denom- 
inations. Others interested themselves 
in chancel furniture and equipment. 
“Now we must finish this job,” say the 
chaplains. “Pews are needed, altar 
adornment, other needs—will the 
Church help us open the doors?” 

A. W. Stremel, D.D., former super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Inner Mis- 
sion Society, has been serving as Prot- 


estant chaplain of Western Penitentiary - 


since 1940. He challenges the Church 
to its opportunity in prison work. 


“Prison Missions” 

has been “the forgotten man” in the 
missionary program of the Church. Be- 
cause the state provides chaplains, the 
ehurch has not felt responsibility for 
this type of evangelistic work. Yet, this 
is a vital missionary work for the church 
and the nation. Every day men by the 
hundreds are being discharged from 
prison. Most of our 1,200 men will be 
released at some time. Whether or not 
they will return to the world with new 


attitudes and motives, will depend 
largely upon the religious work done 
here. 

“We feel that the building of this 
prison chapel may serve a dual pur- 
pose; it will provide an incentive for 
men to seek the church while they are 
in prison and will bring many within 
hearing of the Gospel. One man told 
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me last week, ‘I haven’t gone to chapel 
once in the fifteen years I have been 
here, but I have decided to go when 
this chapel is dedicated and thereafter 
so long as I am here.’ But it will also 
serve to awaken the churches, at least 
of our section of the state, to the re- 
sponsibility of an interest in this im- 
portant work. Many pastors have in- 
dicated a warm interest—but many 
others have not answered our inquiry- 
This is not surprising, since the Church 
has not been challenged through the 
years with the importance of work 
within the walls. Our chapel bell will 
soon call men to worship, and it will 
continue to call to the Church—T was 
in prison, and ye came unto me, even 
as ye did unto the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.” 


SS oS 


Seuss Tidings 


CONGREGATIONS OF “LONE STAR” STATE IMPROVE CHURCHES 
Lutheran Service Center in San Antonio 


We had to do it again! In 1941 the 
convention of synod was scheduled for 
its annual meeting in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Weesatche, Texas. Torrential 
rains immediately before the meeting 
caused the entire program to be 
changed to St. Mark’s Church, Cuero, 
in an overnight arrangement. 

This year the invitation of Grace 
Church, Harlingen, had been accepted 
and then came the war and tire short- 
age. The visit to the Magic Valley will 
have to wait. Synod has been gra- 
ciously invited to the bosom of the 
“mother”! Trinity Church, Victoria, 
the Rev. J. M. Schedler pastor, will 
entertain the Texas Synod on April 26- 
28, and will also be host to the Broth- 
erhood at its thirteenth annual conven- 
tion. 

We call Trinity Lutheran of Victoria 
the “mother” for a good reason. She is 
ninety years old this year. This will be 
synod’s ninetieth annual convention. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod 
was first organized in Houston, Texas, 
November 10, 1851, and the first syn- 
odical meeting after organization was 
held in Trinity May 22-24, 1852. There- 
fore we are going to celebrate together. 
The Brotherhood convention will be 
held April 25 and 26. 


New Construction 

Philadelphia Lutheran Church, Swiss 
Alp, near Schulenberg, Texas, the Rev. 
F. E. Eilers pastor, voted to recon- 
struct their present building so that it 
would be more suitable for worship on 
their seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
church was rebuilt in cruciform style, 
adding a sanctuary and a transept on 
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either side. This added to the capacity 
of the nave and greatly enhanced its 
beauty. The rededication ceremony 
took place March 22 with the president. 
of synod, the Rev. Paul Bechter, assist- 
ing the pastor with the service and 
preaching the sermon. On Founders’ 
Day, March 24, the congregation as- 
sembled to remember the men of old 
who had developed the work and to 
hear a former pastor, the Rev. G. 
Langer, now of Knippa, Texas, serving 
an American Lutheran congregation 
actively at the age of nearly eighty 
years. The Swiss Alp-Black Jack Par- 
ish is entirely rural. Energetic Pastor 
Eilers has proved that rural work can 
still go forward in spite of modern 
treks to the cities. He has refused a 
number of attractive offers from larger 
congregations. 


Far to the northwest, near the Pan- 
handle of Texas, Peace Church, in the 
little village of Lockett, was trying to 
accommodate a growing church school 
in the parsonage, in the church build- 
ing and in a neighbor’s basement. Un- 
der the direction of the Rev. John W. 
Kern and his active group of laymen 
a fund was/gathered to see if enough 
could be raised to build an educational 
building. Everyone responded to the 
call, and soon enough cash was on hand 
to start operations. 


In the greatest city of Texas, Houston, 
another Kern is flourishing with a 
growing congregation. The Rev. N. H. 
Kern, pastor of Grace Church, rejoices 
in his energetic group of members. The 
present little building has been pain- 
fully crowded. An early service was 
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added. Plans were nearly complete to 
build on the new lot which has been 
purchased by the congregation in a 
much better location. Then came war. 
So the present structure was remodeled 
so that it would suffice for a time at 
least. The new addition was completed 
in a very short time and the congrega- 
tion is worshiping more comfortably. 
The attendance has been on the up- 
grade constantly. The highest number 
present in March was 171 on the 15th. 


Constant Income Objective Gains 


Treasurer Ed. C. Vogt of Victoria 
reports that the Texas Synod has been 
giving more each year for apportioned 
benevolence. In ten years receipts have 
increased from $2,754.64 to $6,736.34. 


Mr. Elwood L. Bowman, divisional 
secretary for the Board of American 
Missions,Church Extension and Finance 
Department, visited a number of our 
Texas mission fields to examine their 
financial status and their outlook for 
the future. Mr. Bowman, we believe, 
was impressed with the possibilities of 
mission work in the great state of 
Texas. 


The Rev. Martin L. Sievert, pastor of 
Inez-Tivoli Parish, took unto himself a 
wife, Miss Roberta Brown of Tivoli. We 
wish them much joy. The marriage took 
place Christmas Day in St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero. 


Appearing in “The Texas Lutheran” 
have been articles by the Women of the 
Synod who spoke on the following 
topics during the last convention: Wor- 
ship, Witness, Stewardship, Education 
and Fellowship. These are the five 
leaves of the rose in Luther’s Coat of 
Arms. as explained in the Comprehen- 
sive Parish Plan in the Texas Synod. 
These articles have been appearing in 
each monthly issue of the paper and 
are very well written. 


A number of our congregations 
stepped forward with the tempo of 
higher costs of living and gave ‘their 
pastors substantial raises in salary. We 
urge that this become a contagion! 


St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, has 
been making constant forward strides 
in every phase of the work since the 
Rev. Arthur E. Hartmann took charge. 
Attendances have been increasing. An 
adult Bible Class of sixty members is 
proof of renewed interest in the Word 
of God and His Church. The duplex 
envelope has been introduced quite ex- 
tensively into the congregation. 


The Lutheran Service Center in 
San Antonio 

has become the focal point for general 
Lutheran activities. The National Lu- 
theran Council service pastor, the Rev. 
Marcus C. Rieke, has been invited to a 
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Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Director, and Manager Paul G. Schmidt with 


Chaplain H. A. Rinard at the Lutheran Service Center, San Antonio, 
Texas, at the reception for the St. Olaf Choir 


number of congregations to tell of his 
work. When the St. Olaf College Choir 
sang in San Antonio in February, the 
singers were entertained at the Center 
by the Lutheran congregations of the 
city. The well-known organizer and 
director of this choir, Dr. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, is pictured on this page. 

[The picturé of the “Line-up for Re- 
freshments”™ sent by Pastor Vorkoper 
has been used as an illustration of one 
phase of the work at the Service Cen- 
ter in San Antonio which appears on 
page 10. Eb.] 

The fast-traveling, overworked pres- 
ident of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., the Rev. Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 
dashed into Texas and out again during 
Holy Week. He preached in Houston, 
San Antonio and Cuero, and_ then 
dashed back to Oklahoma and the 
north. Dr. Wiegman is always in de- 
mand in Texas. He will visit the ses- 
sions of synod in Victoria. 


Worth-while Publicity 

The Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger, pastor 
of the Ray Point-Pawnee-George West 
Parish, received a fine write-up in the 
local county paper for his ability to 
make his property beautiful. It has 
been a fine method of publicity. Many 
rural churches, and urban properties 
also, could be “prettied up” a bit, we 
must critically observe. The church in 
George West, where the pastor lives in 
his new parsonage, was moved to a 
more advantageous location, and the 
debt was paid on the Pawnee Church 
to the Board of American Missions. The 
little cottage which has been used for 
a chapel and for the home of the pas- 
tor until recently was rearranged so 
that more room could be had for wor- 
ship services, since the pastor is not 
living in the building. Former pastors 
were compelled to move beds out of 
the larger rooms Sunday morning after 
the family arose, so as to make room 
for the Sunday school and church. This 
congregation should have a beautiful 
little chapel. We are sure that if some 
mission-minded friend would present 


them with part of the money needed 
they would respond with the labor and 
the rest of the funds for a real house 
of worship. 


The new Palm Heights Mission, a 
branch of St. Luke’s Church in San 
Antonio, was increased recently by the 
confirmation of adults and another 
during Holy Week. Mr. J. Francis 
Mussehl is in charge, under the direc- 
tion of the writer, pastor of St. Luke’s. 


St. John’s Church, Goliad, the Rev. 
Edwin J. Hirsch pastor, rejoiced in a 
debt-free congregation recently. Pres- 
ident Bechter brought the best wishes 
of the synod on the day of happiness. 


Grace Church, Harlingen, the Rev. 
J. A. Sanders pastor, introduced an in- 
teresting plan to increase attendance in 
the mission during Lent. The pastor’s 
sermons were under the title, “The 
Searlet Line.” At the rear of the church 
each member was assigned a scarlet 
ribbon and when he attended a Lenten 
service he was expected to tie a knot 
in.his ribbon. There should be fourteen 
knots in each ribbon, if perfect attend- 
ance is attained. 


First Church, Austin, the Rev. Fred 
W. Kern pastor, surveyed the work of 
1941 in a well-prepared pre-annual 
meeting booklet of some sixty-four 
pages. It gave evidence of remarkable 
progress of this, our fastest growing 
mission in Texas. Each year for the 
last three years, including 1942, the 
Brotherhood of this congregation has 
sponsored the showing of the film, 


~“King of Kings,” in local theatres dur- 


ing Holy Week. We understand that 
for the last two years the film has been 
shown the week before Holy Week also. 
An enlarged printed parish paper, “Lu- 
theran Tidings,” informs in detail the 
members of each division and depart- 
ment of the Church. At the end of 1941 
First Church numbered 563 baptized 
members and 415 confirmed members. 
The congregation was organized in 
1936. Chief emphasis is placed on Per- 
sonal Evangelism. 
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“ALERT” CONGREGATIONS AND PASTORS REPORT ACTIVITIES 


“ALERT” is the watchword in these 
perilous times all over the world. It is 
a caution signal to the areas distraught 
by war, but our central Illinois Lu- 
theran pastors and their congregations 
prove by their activities that it is their 
rallying cry. 

“What of the church, in times like 
these?” is a question that can best be 
answered by, “The church must grow 
stronger than ever before.” The true 
Christian knows “why.” 

The responses to my initial pleas to 
pastors for news from their churches 
are proof to me that our central Illinois 
pastors are “alert.” 


Larger Quarters Needed 

The Rev. Roland G. Riechmann, pas- 
tor of First English Lutheran Church, 
Decatur, has given me such a wealth of 
good information concerning activities 
of his church, that there is no doubt in 
my mind why his congregation has had 
to purchase larger quarters. 

This congregation, sixty years old 
this year, bought the former Decatur 
post office and is remodeling it into a 
spacious church and Sunday school. 
Seventeen classrooms for Sunday 
school will be ready immediately after 
Easter. The basement will be devoted 
entirely to recreation, socials, etc., thus 
satisfying the demand for social and 
recreational facilities in the Sunday 
school. The church auditorium will be 
completed during the summer and will 
seat at least 550 with side-room facil- 
ities for additional seating. The in- 
creased seating of the auditorium over 
present quarters is approximately 200. 
The number attending services cannot 
be seated in the present church. 

The congregation has one charter 
member still living, Mr. A. G. Webber. 
Miss Hallie J. Kemper, who was a 
member of the first confirmation class, 
is still in regular attendance at sery- 
ices. One of the two missionary so- 
cieties of the church is named for her. 

The present church building is to be 
partially taken over, and eventually 
totally, by the Decatur, Macon County 
Defense Board for use of soldiers visit- 
ing in Decatur and for soldiers at a 
soldiers’ rest camp recently established 
at Lake Decatur. This service by the 
church to the men in the armed forces 
was used for a feature article in the 
Decatur Herald, with the headline, 
“Service Center to Be Opened in Lu- 
theran Church,” and a total news col- 
umn measurement of approximately 
nineteen inches, a great deal of which 
was devoted to mention of the congre- 
gation and its present and new churches. 
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This can be rated a publicity scoop for 
Lutheranism in Decatur and Macon 
County, as well as in surrounding ter- 
ritory into which the circulation of the 
newspaper extends. 

Pastor Riechmann has instituted the 
monthly communion, and the success 
of this warrants a similar reeommenda- 
tion to all large congregations. 

Sixteen girls and boys are in the 
confirmation class. A dinner is to be 
given in their honor by the church 
council. Fathers and mothers of mem- 
bers of the class and members of last 
year’s confirmation class will be guests. 
The anticipated result of the dinner is 
the strong organization of the two 
classes as an Intermediate Luther 
League. 


Youth Activities 


are an improtant part of the program 
of Pastor Riechmann’s church. Mr. 
Lloyd Flanders, member of the Decatur 
City Fire Department and a former 
professional ball player, has given gen- 
erously of his time to coach boys and 
young men of the Sunday school and 
they have a championship basketball 
team. April 10 the team was honored 
at a Father and Son banquet. Herbert 
(Hub) Wagner, coach at Carthage Col- 
lege, was the banquet speaker. The 
Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Mt. Pulaski, Ill, sang 
several solos. 


Mention of Pastor Zumstein’s name 
brings memories of the pleasure your 
news letter writer had when he met 
Pastor Zumstein, members of his Lu- 
ther League and several members of 
his congregation at the Divisional Lu- 
ther League Rally. The fine group of 
young people that accompanied Pastor 
Zumstein to the rally was good evi- 
dence of his interest in the youth of 
the church, and the group of older 
members of the church with them 
showed that he has the knack of mak- 
ing of his congregation a group of loyal 
parishioners and church workers. Lu- 
theranism is indeed marching forward 
in Mt. Pulaski, for even their Mayor is 
a member of St. John’s Church and 
was present with Pastor Zumstein at 
the Luther League Rally. 


Effective Church Bulletin 


“The Chimes” of Grace Church, 
Peoria, is a refreshing piece of church 
literature. The cover of issue No. 2, 
Vol. 1, Lent 1942, has a splendid repro- 
duction of the picture of our Saviour 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. Page 
three attracts the eye, upon opening 
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the paper, because of the picture “The — 


Corded Cross.” On that page is a list 
of all the services for the church dur- 
ing Lent. Pastor K. Bruno Neumann 
and Mr. Frank H. Kircher, editor, de- 
serve praise for the manner in which 
the information concerning their church 
is presented to the parishioners and 
other readers of “The Chimes.” Infor- 
mation is given concerning each of the 
departments and organizations of the 
church and church school. 

“Parish Pulsations” is the fascinating 
heading for page 4. And when a per- 
son has had the privilege to observe 
Pastor Neumann as we did at the 1941 
convention of the Luther League of 
Illinois, he can realize why you imme- 
diately associate this “live wire” pastor 
with a “live wire congregation.” 

“The Chimes” is made up of a total 
of twelve pages, packed with news, in- 
formation, pictures, advice, poetry, 
logic, and above all—religion. 

The bulletin for Grace Church, 
March 15, 1942, reveals that all young 
people and men were to gather on 
Monday night for the purpose of 
church housecleaning. Ladies of the 
Guild will finish the work of cleaning 
the church on Thursday. Pastor Neu- 
mann’s congregation thereby concedes 
that even in church cleaning, the 
womanly touch is necessary. The con- 
gregation is working for their church, 
and Pastor Neumann’s church is not 
an invalid to which he must be nurse. 


A Singing Congregation 

The information in “The Chimes” 
concerning the deliberations regarding 
a new pipe organ causes your news 
letter writer to reflect upon the fact 
that we will not have an organ in our 
Luther Memorial Chwrceh here in 
Springfield unless “like a gift from 
heaven” an organ is presented by 
someone as a gift or memorial. Our new 
church, built upon the plan of the 
Larchmont Chapel, will be completed 
(we hope) early in June. The excavat- 
ing is complete and the concrete foot- 
ings have been poured. 

Luther Memorial Church has a sing- 
ing congregation. Our Sunday morn- 
ing worship hour has had such fine 
congregational singing that visitors 
remark about it. When Lenten season 
services were held in some homes 
where pianos were not available, the 
congregation sang without accompani- 
ment. 

Readers of THe LuTHERAN who have 
occasion to visit in this city of Lincoln 
Shrines, are invited to attend services 
of our singing congregation, Luther 
Memorial, your mission church. Our 
temporary chapel is in Lawrence 
School, Second and Laurel Streets, and 
when our building is complete—our 
permanent location will be Fifth Street 
and Bryn Mawr Boulevard. Come. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASSES HOLD REUNION AND RALLY 
Equipped for “the Whole Work of the Church” 


Patm SUNDAY was an unusual day in 
the Lancaster area. Spring had come, 
farmers had been ploughing and the 
sleds and chains had been put away. 
But Palm Sunday dawned snowing, and 
more snow fell all day. In the midst 
of this real winter weather 113 young 
people were confirmed in eleven Lan- 
caster city churches. There were also 
a large number of adult accessions. In 
the evening a number of Confirmation 
Reunions were held, most prominent 
of which was one in Christ Church, the 
Rev. G. Martin Ruoss pastor. Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, president of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, was the guest 
preacher at this service when special 
recognition was given to classes con- 
firmed 5, 10, 25, 50 and 60 years ago. 
Dr. Reed was confirmed in 1888 by his 
father, the Rev. E. L. Reed, pastor of 
the congregation then. 


The churches of Lancaster united in 
a three-hour devotional service Good 
Friday at old Trinity Church. Pastor 
Butz was the liturgist. Other partic- 
ipants included Pastors F. W. Wacker- 
nagel, Robert J. Schenck, James Har- 
rison, R. Frank Herr, G. Martin Ruoss, 
H. H. Bagger, A. W. Trumpeter. 


The Rev. James Patterson, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Annville, resigned 
his parish to become chaplain in the 
army. The Conference Pre-Lenten Re- 
treat was held in Pastor Patterson’s 
church with Holy Communion in the 
morning and a spiritual retreat in the 
afternoon. 


Pre-Confirmation Rally 

The fifth annual Pre-Confirmation 
Rally of the Lancaster Conference was 
sponsored by the Conference Luther 
League March 22 at Emanuel Church, 
Brickerville, the writer pastor. Nearly 
300 young people who were confirmed 
on Palm Sunday gathered from Lan- 
caster and Lebanon counties to par- 
ticipate in a splendid service, at which 
the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, Lancaster, preached 
the sermon and the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss, pastor of Christ Church, Lan- 
caster, was liturgist. The Chapel Choir 
of Trinity Church, Lancaster, sang 
three anthems under the direction of 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes. 


An excellent attendance at the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association of Lan- 
caster and Vicinity greeted Dr. Henry 
Einspruch of Baltimore, Md., mission- 
ary to the Jews, when he was guest 
speaker Monday morning, March 9. Dr. 
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Einspruch spoke of the scope of his 
work and told of his recent well-re- 
ceived translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Yiddish. 


Three congregations in what was 
formerly the Brickerville Parish have 
received new baptismal fonts as gifts 
and consecrated them recently. Jeru- 
salem Church, Rothsville, the Rev. Wil- 
lard G. Weida pastor, has received a 
font from the Primary Department of 
the Sunday school. It was consecrated 
on Palm Sunday, and used at that serv- 
ice for infant and adult baptisms. Zion 
Church, Akron, received a font from 
Mr. George Weidler and his children in 
memory of Mrs. Savillia Weidler, wife 
and mother. It was consecrated April 
19. St. Paul’s Church, Penryn, received 
the font as the gift of the Sunday school 
and it was consecrated Holy Thursday 
evening. Other gifts consecrated the 
same night were an altar service book, 
white altar, pulpit and lectern ante- 
pendia and clerical stole, new hymn- 
board numbers and slides, Common 
Service Books, and outdoor signs direct- 
ing strangers to the church. 


A Splendid Record 

St. John’s Church, Shiremanstown, 
Dr. H. C. Fry pastor, where the con- 
gregation already supports two par- 
ishes abroad in Africa and South 
America has found time and effort to 
conclude an enlargement of their facil- 
ities and beautifying of their plant, all 
the while raising their apportionment 
100 per cent and subscribing their 
United Appeal for Muhlenberg College 
and the Philadelphia Seminary 100 per 
cent! A total of $100 was given for the 
India Centennial. 

A special service of dedication of the 
addition to the church building, re- 
dedication of Bible school rooms and 
consecration of memorial gifts was held 
recently. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the dedicatory sermon. 
Gifts to the church include items to 
promote devotion in the church and 
Bible school, aids for visual education 
and other equipment for greater ef- 
ficiency in the whole work of the 
church. The renovation cost upwards 
of $5,000. St. John’s Church joined with 
other Lutheran churches of the vicinity 
in a number of pulpit exchange serv- 
ices. 


Redeemer Church, Lancaster, is in 
the midst of a nineteen-month debt re- 
duction program, which when com- 
pleted Easter 1943 will remove the debt 
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on the recent church renovation and 
new parsonage on the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the congre- 
gation. The Sunday school has pro- 
vided Bibles for every scholar in the 
Sunday school and is now undergoing 
a renovation whereby separate class- 
rooms will be provided for all ages. 
Pastor Alvin H. Butz is the leader of 
this congregation and has recently been 
appointed Associate Young People’s 
Superintendent of the Lancaster 
County Sunday School Association. 


Personals 

Mr. and Mrs. David Will, members 
of Trinity Church, Rohrerstown, for 
forty-six years, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary March 1. Pastor 
and Mrs. R. Frank Herr and family 
were invited guests at a dinner in 
honor of the occasion. Active in every 
phase of church work, Mr. Will is an 
honorary member of council and Mrs. 
Will is president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Your correspondent has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Conference 
Committee on Lutheran World Action. 
Others on the committee include Pas- 
tors Harold Minnich, Alvin H. Butz, 
Luther Bealer and Joseph Schantz. 
Arrangements are being made to pro- 
mote the United Appeal for Orphaned 
Missions and Service Men’s Work 
through conference on Mother’s Day, 
May 10, by radio and newspaper. 


Mr. Robert M. Lamparter, who will 
graduate from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in May, and a member of St. 
Mark’s Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
A. W. Trumpeter pastor, has accepted 
a call to become assistant pastor of 
Trinity Church, Latrobe, Pa., John B. 
Gardner, D.D., pastor. Mr. Lamparter 
is a graduate of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, and has been student as- 
sistant at St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, the Rev.-C. E. Keim pastor, and 
St. Simeon’s, the Rev. William H. C. 
Lauer pastor. 


Center Square, Pa. One of the high 
points of the Easter services of St. 
John’s Church was the formal recep- 
tion of new members. Pastor Herbert 
D. Cressman announced to the congre- 
gation that filled the historic colonial 
church that the accessions of the day 
along with those of Palm Sunday 
brought the number of new members 
received during his pastorate of the last 
six years to 151. Of this number 125 
communed, contributed and attended 
services during the past year. More 
people communed this Easter than ever 
before in the 173 years of the history of 
the congregation. Easter morning serv- 
ice was attended by 230 persons, and 
the church school festival and pageant 
in the evening by 200 persons. 
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Kentucky— Tennessee Notes 


St. Matthew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., 
the Rev. Howard A. Wessling pastor, 
has just completed redecoration of the 
interior of their church. This congre- 
gation also recently celebrated its 
eighty-fifth anniversary. The present 
church, erected at a cost of $18,500, has 
an indebtedness of $5,025, of which 
$5,000 is a church extension loan. All 
departments of this mission are active. 
Services are broadcast once a month. 
The pastor conducts services in the 
local prison regularly and is also sec- 
retary of the Interdenominational Min- 
isterial Association. 


Palm Sunday 

marked the second anniversary of the 
weekly broadcast of the morning wor- 
ship of the First Lutheran Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., I. W. Gernert, D.D., 
pastor. Station WSIX, used for the 
broadeast, is now increased to 5,000 
watts output. 

All our churches in Nashville join in 
a union Three-hour Good Friday Serv- 
ice each year with constantly increas- 
ing attendance. 

The churches of Louisville, Ky., also 
conduct such a union service, the city 
being laid out in four districts. Each 
year shows increased interest and at- 
tendance. 


The Rev. Edwin J. Detmer, pastor of 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Nashville, 
is supplying St. Paul’s Church since 
the resignation of the Rev. Day B. 
Werts, who entered the army as a re- 
serve officer. He is also supplying the 
pulpit for occasional services in Shelby- 
ville and Whites Creek, Tenn., parishes, 
and the Lutheran Church at Franklin, 
Kentucky. 


Memorial Church, Nashville, which 


burned the mortgage on its fine church 
plant last Thanksgiving, has purchased 
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By Ira R. Lapp 


a Hammond organ which will be ded- 
icated in the near future. American 
and Christian flags have been pur- 
chased, and Red Cross classes held in 
the church have proved helpful as a 
missionary opportunity. 

Accessions by confirmation on Palm 
Sunday throughout the synod have 
been larger than usual. Attendance is 
also reported as the best in recent years 
in all churches. 


Trinity Church, Louisville, presented 
their pastor, the writer, with a new 
pulpit gown. It was worn for the first 
time on Palm Sunday. New lights were 
installed at the entrance and new floor 
covering was provided for the pastor’s 
office. The interior of the parsonage 
will be redecorated in the near future. 


The Union Lutheran Chorus closed 
its season with a cantata, “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” at the First Lu- 
theran Church on Palm Sunday eve- 
ning. More than one thousand persons 
attended. The Rev. A. V. Hess directed 


the chorus and Mrs. Hess presided at_ 


the piano, and Mr. Lawrence Cook at 
the organ. The presentation was ex- 
ceptionally fine. This chorus plans to 
sing for the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in Louisville. 


The Rev. John A. Ritchie of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of the Corydon Parish of 
the Indiana Synod, and took up his new 
work April 12. For the past year he 
has served Trinity Church, Charleston, 
during the absence of their regular 
pastor, Dr. W. P. Cline, who is a chap- 
lain with the U. S. Army in Alaska. 
Mr. Ritchie was installed April 19 by 
H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
Indiana Synod. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Confirmands’ Rally 


TuREE hundred or more young people 
of York City and County, Pa., met in 
Advent Church, East York, Pa., the 
Rev. Ralph W. Lind pastor, on Passion 
Sunday afternoon for the second an- 
nual Pre-confirmation Rally and wor- 
ship service. Pastor Lind conducted the 
service with the assistance of the Rev. 
Harold J. Crouse, president of the York 
Lutheran Ministerial Association; the 
Rey. Charles A. Chamberlin, secretary 
of the Ministerium and chaplain of the 
York District Luther League; Mr. Earl 
Bricker, president of the York District 
Luther League; and Chester S. Simon- 
ton, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
York. The church choir, under the 
direction of Mr. John R. Longanecker, 
with Mrs. Florence Conrad at the or- 
gan, led the music, and sang the an- 
them, “Soldiers of Christ, Arise.” 

President Bricker, in bringing the 
greetings of the Luther Leagues of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, as well as 
from the York District, appealed to the 
young people for full participation in 
the activities of the League in their 
respective congregations. 

Dr. Simonton challenged the con- 
firmands in a simple, forceful manner 
to let their lives be characterized by 
positive Christian direction, whole- 
hearted devotion, strength in co-opera- 
tion, appreciation of far-reaching de- 
tails, and to bind all of these together 
through the practice of fervent prayer. 

Advent Church, the only mission 
congregation within the area of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference, and 
one of the most promising of the United 
Lutheran Church, dedicated a beauti- 
ful colonial church last autumn at a 
cost of $68,000. The church was filled 
to capacity by the youth, their pastors 
and parents. An overflow audience in 
the church school rooms participated in 
the inspiring service brought to them 
through the aid of the sound amplifying 
system. 
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Youth of York County at the Confirmands’ Rally Held in Advent Church, East York, Pa. 
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Pottsville Conference News 


Five hundred twenty-three young 
people from twenty-nine congregations 
of the Pottsville Conference entered 
into the adult membership of the 
church by the rite of confirmation on 
Palm Sunday. 


Pre-Confirmation Rally 

Three hundred eight catechumens 
attended the fifth annual Pre-confir- 
mation Rally, held in Trinity Church, 
Pottsville, E. W. Weber, D.D., pastor, 
and the Rev. A. E. Polcrack assistant 
pastor, on the evening of March 20. 


The total attendance was slightly over 
five hundred. 

The service was in charge of Dr. 
Weber, the Rev. G. J. Martin of Au- 
burn, president of conference, and the 
Rev. Maynard C. Hallock of Tamaqua, 
chairman of the conference Christian 
Education Committee. 

The Rev. Paul C. Empie, Secretary 
of Benevolence of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was the guest speaker 
for the occasion. “What Priority Num- 
ber Will You Give God?” was his 
theme. Basing his discourse on Luke 
9: 62, Pastor Empie said: “We are liv- 
ing in days when it’s getting harder to 


be true Christians than it has been for ° 


-many generations. To stick it out and 
be worthy of the name of Christ a boy 
or girl must be ‘spiritually tough.’ This 
takes a concentration of all the powers 
we possess, and the giving of a priority 
of our time and talents to our Church. 
A church member who takes his con- 
firmation vows lightly and his religion 
as a sideline or hobby is a sort of pas- 
sive ‘fifth columnist’ in the Church. 
In our text Jesus has stated very 
plainly, ‘No man, having put his hand 
to the plow, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God.’” 

The Junior Choir of Trinity Church 
led the singing for the great rally serv- 
ice. And this brings us to remark upon 
the extensive development of youth 
choir work in the conference. 


By W. Rosert MILLER 
Youth Choir Work Emphasized 


At least six, and possibly more, of-the 
congregations have Junior or Young 
People’s Choirs. A majority of this 
number have both age-spans interested 
in the choral work of the congregation. 
While developing the interest of chil- 
dren and young people in The Service 
by enlisting their personal service and 
regular attendance is obviously an ex- 
cellent procedure, the effect upon con- 
gregational attendance is also stimulat- 
ing. 

For example, one pastor reports that, 
because of the 
maintenance of in- 
terest through the 
choirs, his summer 
Sunday evening 
services never go 
below the 100 mark 
in attendance. So 


The Junior and 
Young People’s 
Choir of St. John’s 
Church, 
Ringtown, Pa., 
the Rev. W. Robert 
Miller, Pastor 
and Director 


far this year his choirs have averaged 
sixty-one present at the church sery- 
ices. With the active participation of this 
group as a core, is it any wonder that 
this pastor reaches a remarkable num- 
ber of persons with his challenging 
sermons? 

“Interest the children, and the family 
will follow,” works out in this phase of 
parish activity. Proud parents bring 
relatives and friends to see the young- 
sters perform, and, having come, are 
at least exposed to the preached Word. 
The larger this “core of participation,” 
the greater the effectiveness of the serv- 
ice in reaching larger numbers in at- 
tendance. 


LUTHERAN INSTITUTIONS 
BENEFICIARIES 


LuTHERAN institutions eventually will 
benefit under the will of the late 
George W. Ocker of Harrisburg, Pa. 
His widow receives a life interest in the 
estate of $2,000, and later a $300 be- 
quest is to be given to the Board of 
American Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church and the residue to be 
divided equally between Susquehanna 
University at Selinsgrove, Pa., and the 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Ocker was a 
member of Messiah Church, Harrisburg. 
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Forty-five Years of 
Service 


Atone Route 219, about ten miles 
from the city of Johnstown, Pa., stands 
a little white church by the side of the 
highway. This year marks the forty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. It 
is known to all in this community as 
the Benscreek Lutheran Church, and 
is one of the three churches of the 
Davidsville Pastoral Charge. 

Organized in 1897 by the Rev. H. C. 
Salem, worship was carried on in an 
old schoolhouse that stood about where 
the present church building now stands. 
In a year or two, the congregation grew 
to such size that a new church was 
necessary. Timber, labor, and money 
were donated by the zealous members 
of this little congregation, so that on 
the day of dedication, April 14, 1901, 
the full cost of the new church was met. 
The congregation was organized with 
about thirty charter members, of whom 
about ten are still active in the church. 

Through the years the need for altera- 
tions and improvements came to the 
front, with the growth of membership. 
Some of the improvements were: ad- 
dition of a vestibule and bell tower; 
raising of the original small front plat- 
form and rebuilding it into a more at- 
tractive chancel and choir loft; securing 
of an altar, chancel chairs, and lectern; 
installation of electric lights; excava- 
tion of the basement, and underpinning 
the building with a stone wall; con- 
creting the floor of the basement; pur- 
chase and installation of a new furnace, 
and many smaller items. 

Perhaps the largest improvement to 
the property will be made this summer, 
when new pews will be installed. The 
original pews were made of native 
timber, fabricated right in the church. 
For looks and comfort they left. much 
to be desired. The ten men of the 
Brotherhood got together and contacted 
church furniture companies and se- 
cured bids, with the result that the cost 
of $612 has been underwritten by mem- 
bers of the church. Their policy in this 
church is “pay as you go.” 

The present membership is about 
ninety, of whom none is rich financially, 
but they are happy to sacrifice for the 
sake of their church. 

Pastor Russell T. Shilling is serving 
with the armed forces of the country 
at Fort Meyer, Va. During the ten 
years of his pastorate the church has 
made long strides and is looking for- 
ward to the day when he will return to 
take up the splendid work he has been 
doing in this community. The congre- 
gation has a missionary society, a 
Brotherhood, the Children of the 
Church, and an active organized class. 
All these organizations work together 
toward a common purpose with the en- 
tire membership of the church. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE 
boosts “The Lutheran” 


subscription list 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
Rev. Fritz Grossmann, Pastor 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Reports 15 NEW subscriptions for THE 
LUTHERAN and 10 NitW ones for 
“Tutherischer Herold.” The Luther 
League canvassed this congregation of 
132 members, earned $17.50 in commis- 
sions, and put the congregation among 
the leaders in the present campaign. Of 
the 132 members 19% are subscribers. 


More congregations interested in a 
reading membership and contribut- 
ing to the success of the present 
subscription campaign: 


New Columbus, Ind. 

Mt. Zion, Virgil L. Yohe 
Mason City, Iowa 

Central, Walter H. Kampen 
Burlington, Iowa 

Trinity, Jerome Miller 
Clinton, Iowa 

St. Paul’s, Carl V. Tambert 
Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Mark’s, Adreas Bard, D.D. 
Hays, Kans. 

Trinity, A. D. Havekost 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

St. Luke’s, Norbert C. Zabel 
Hampstead, Md. 

Calvary, Robert E. Carl 
Baltimore, Md. 

Christ, John L. Deaton, D.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Luther Memorial, C. G. Empie, D.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Holy Comforter, J. Frank Fife 
Hagerstown, Md. 

St. John’s, J. Edward Harms, D.D. 
Hampstead, Md. 

St. Mark’s 
Arcadia, Md. 

St. Paul’s 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Evan. Lutheran, B. Clinton Ritz, D.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Paul’s, Hugh W. Schroeder 
Lutherville, Md. 

St. Paul’s, Henry R. Spangler 
Detroit, Mich. 

Messiah, F. M. Keller 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bethel, Herbert E. Schildroth 
Tea, S. Dak. 

Trinity, P. Bieger 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Christ, E. Richard Acker 
Sayre, Pa. 

St. John’s, E. M. Beysher 
Fullerton, Pa. 

St. John’s, Waldemar Buch 
Centre Square, Pa. 

St. John’s, H. D. Cressman 
Maxatawny, Pa. 

Zion, William S. Dry 
Oley, Pa. 

Friedens, P. J. Dundore 
Shamokin, Pa. 

Grace, M. M. Enders 
Shiremanstown, Pa. 

St. John’s, H. C. Fry 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

St. Andrew’s, Richard F. Garnet 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Trinity, C. L. Heckman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Michael’s, W. K. Hemsath 


Roland W. Renkel 


THE LUTHERAN 


“God Triumphs Over the Blackout” 


Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Dr. Ross Stover Pastor, 
Conducts Easter Dawn Service in Temple University Stadium 


Presentation of Ambulance at Easter Service 


Tuts year Messiah Lutheran Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., once more moved 
out into the world to accommodate the 
thousands who wanted to join in the 
Lenten and Easter services. And this 
year, more than ever before, the vast 
crowds were really united and intent 
in their single purpose, and sincerely 
spiritually-minded. People who had 
never attended church before came 
from curiosity and left with the prom- 
ise to unite with a congregation some- 
where where they could best serve. 
People whom we would class among 
the lapsed and indifferent church mem- 
bers came and left with the promise to 
go back into their churches and work. 

The same atmosphere of singleness 
of purpose and heart prevailed at the 
Academy of Music, Convention Hall, 
and Temple Stadium. There was one 
feeling at all of these services. What 
was it? It was just this: that only when 
the cross is placed in the center of the 
“V” can a meaningful and worth-while 
peace be won. At all of these services 
the large choir was arranged to form a 
huge “V” on the platform before the 
audience, but in its center was always 
the cross. When at the conclusion of 
the services the American flag and the 
service flag were lowered and the con- 
gregation sang the national anthem 
again there was the cross in between 
them, dominating the scene. 


The Season’s Message 


Dr. Stover’s cry, “Back to your 
churches, Oh Philadelphians,” was 
heard this year by an audience seeking 


a solution for the hopeless-looking 
scene that a war-torn world presents. 
And hundreds of men and women went 
home convinced that only God can tri- 
umph over the terrible blackout that 
threatens not only our material posses- 
sions but our spiritual heritage as well. 

These hundreds of men and women 
went home convinced not only that 
spiritual victory is the only lasting vic- 
tory, and that this victory must be 
within our own selves, but also that all 
worth-while victories demand sacrifices. 
The great need for help was heard and 
$1,500 was contributed by these Lenten 
congregations for the purchase of a Red 
Cross ambulance, a blood donor’s unit 
to collect voluntary contributions from 
civilians to build up the vital reserves 
of blood plasma. The response to the 
simple request that Philadelphians give 
of their substance for this symbol of 
Christian mercy was remarkable. At 
six services $1,650 was collected, a bal- 
ance of $150 over the ambulance cost. 

At the Easter Sunrise Service the cry 
went out over the air into countless 
thousands of homes all over the nation, 
“Christ is) risen!” And the thousands 
at the stadium felt their voices mingled 
with all those that could not be heard 
yet rising up in every corner of the 
land in the mighty response, “He is 
risen indeed!” As long as there are 
hearts firmly convinced that in raising 
up His Son Jesus Christ God man- 
ifested forth His conquest of death and 
the powers of darkness, there will 
always be a sunrise even for a blacked- 
out world. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Adventures of 
Martin Eden 
(Col.) 

Stuart Erwin 
.Glenn Ford 
Tan MacDonald 
Claire Trevor 


The Lady Has 
Plans (Par.) 
Albert Dekker 
P. Goddard 
Ray Milland 
Roland Young 


Drama, based on semi- 
autobiographical tale by 
Jack London, of a seaman 
who. writes passionately of 


injustice, for a time suc-~ 


cumbs to temptations to 
compromise with truth, but 
comes through in end. 


An honest, appealing film, not out- 
standing in direction but simple and 
straightforward in the telling, and 
with a worth-while message. A 
worthy venture. M, Y 


Melodrama of espionage, 
with Nazi and British 
agents vying for secrets of 
plans supposed to be drawn 
in invisible ink on back of 
girl reporter. 


An extreme strain on credulity, with 
no distinction in handling and with 
characters and plot seeming not 
quite to know what is expected of 
them. Routine spy material. M 


The Night Before 
the Divorce 
(Fox) 


Joseph Allen, Jr. 


Lynn Bari 


Comedy. His wife’s excel- 
lence at everything makes 
him feel inferior, so he con- 
templates divorce, then re- 
considers. 


Lacking clear continuity or any dis- 
cernible purpose, this is noisy, stilted, 
artificial. 


No Hands on the 
Clock (Par.) 
Chester Morris 
Jean Parker 
George Watts 


Melodrama. Detective in- 
terrupts honeymoon to 
work out disappearance of 
rancher’s son and inciden- 
tal murders. 


A bungled mystery yarn, designed 
for action rather than suspense or 
fine points of detection. Confused, 
trivial. 


Rings on Her 
Finger (Fox) 
S. Byington 
Laird Cregar 
Henry Fonda 
Gene Tierney 


Comedy. What happens 
when young accountant, 
fleeced by crooks who think 
him a millionaire, falls in 
love with ex-shopgirl they 
use as decoy. 


Individual sequences, providing some 
delightful comedy, are far better 
than film as a whole. Plot some- 
how wears itself out before the end. 
Fairly amusing. M, Y 


What's Cookin? 
(Univ.) 
Andrews Sisters 
Billie Burke 
C. Butterworth 
Gloria Jean 


Musical, interspersed with 
efforts of brash group of 
swing - minded youngsters 
to discredit symphonic 
clients of sponsor, sell 
themselves as substitutes. 


A noisy argument in favor of swing 
as against “the classics,” characterized 
by deception and disregard for 
others. A raucous experience. 


President Hanson 


Honored on Birthday 


Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president 
of Gettysburg College, was guest of 
honor at a surprise dinner tendered 
him Thursday evening, March 12, in 
Huber Hall, upon the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday anniversary. 
Hanson, their three sons and grandson 
were also guests. 
marked the nineteenth anniversary of 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, Ride "Em 
Cowboy, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, The Birth of the Blues, 
Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Lenin- 
grad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, 
H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V., One Foot in Heaven, Remember 
the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, 
Target for Tonight, To Be or Not to Be. 


Mrs. 


The occasion also 


Dr. Hanson’s presidency of Gettysburg 
College. 

There were 125 people present at this 
dinner with which the faculty of the 
college honored Dr. Hanson: members 
of the faculty, their wives, board mem- 
bers and their wives. Dean W. E, Til- 
berg was toastmaster. Dr. W. C. Walte- 
meyer gave the invocation. A quartet 
from the college choir sang. 

Charles T. Lark of New York City, 
who represented Dr. 
president of the Board of Trustees, 


Charles Stine, 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina 


Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
Administration, and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Hickory, N. C. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 
SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1942 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


Renew the ioy of living. Spend 
ss. 250 tooms, “Ship’s Sun 
rr Deck,” spring-fresh food. 
oat Weekly from $32.50 per 
person, double. 
WEEK-END OFFER 
as $ per person, double 
Low il room, bath, all 
meals Fri. to Sun.; : 
or Sat. to Mon. 


~ ONE OF ATLANTIC CITY’S 
NEWEST FIREPROOF HOTELS 


ud ENNSYLVANIA AVE. PAUL AUCHTER, Mer. 


"RGEISSLER_INC. 


ee AEROS 10% 98 sa oe 


Chuck edie ings 


spoke for the board and presented Dr. 
Hanson with personal gifts from board 
members. 

Dr. Thomas L. Cline presented Dr. 
Hanson with a large silver plate bear- 
ing the inscription: “To President 
Henry W. A. Hanson, on his sixtieth 
birthday with the affection of the fac- 
ulty and staff of Gettysburg College, 
March 12, 1942.” 
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DEDICATION SERVICE AT 
ST. PAUL’S, CAMDEN, N. J. 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Camden, 
N. J., held a week of dedicatory serv- 
ices March 29-April 5, to mark the 
dedication of the new extension and 
renovated auditorium, at a total cost 
of $28,000. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered an inspiring message 
Wednesday evening. Pastor Charles G. 
Bauer dedicated the extension Sunday 
morning, and the Young Christians’ 
Fellowship sponsored the service in the 
evening. Services were held each eve- 
ning, and the morning of April 5 testi- 
mony messages by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Downes, returned missionaries from 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
8 HES 


Faithbuilding Conferences, healthgiving 
recreation, pleasurable relaxation, 
peaceful surroundings. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE August 1-17 


Girls» Conference:s*..-)- sn. che es June 15-22 
Missionary Conference ......... July 6-14 
United Presbyterian Conference ... . . July 11-18 
Religious Education Conference... . . July 15-24 


Westminster Choir College .. . . July 20-August 10 
Christian Endeavor Conference. . . July 25-August 1 


Detailed Information on Request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


In the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 
Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 
Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
THIRTEENTH SEASON — JULY 3 to AUGUST 28 
Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 

For Descriptive Catalogue, Address ; 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


Nicaragua, were listened to with in- 
terest. 

The improvements to the church in- 
clude an extension to the building, 
making the church almost twice as 
large as it was; new furniture in the 
main auditorium, oak pews, several 


Sunday school classrooms and new — 


chairs, new lighting fixtures, carpet, 
ceiling, and hymn boards. A new 
Moeller pipe organ was installed in the 
choir loft. Many of the new appoint- 
ments were gifts of individuals and 
Bible school classes. 

Mr. Bauer has been pastor of this 
congregation since January 1, 1922, and 
the membership has grown from 80 to 
728. The church has been renovated 
several times; the seating capacity has 
been increased until it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge the building itself, so 
that now the seating capacity is be- 
tween 600 and 700. 

This congregation has sent seventeen 
men into the gospel ministry since 
1926, and three others are now in pre- 
paration for the ministry. The church 
is also supporting three missionaries. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


Seattle, Wash. October 15, 1916, 
Field Missionary T. A. Schoenberg 
gathered a little group of people in the 
University District of Seattle, Wash., 
into a congregation. Twenty-five years 
later to the day University Lutheran 
Church held commemorative services 
in its present, the third, location. 

The first meetings were held in a 
rented hall, later in a church purchased 
from another denomination, and since 
1927 in the beautiful little chapel des- 
ignated, “The Little Church on the 
Green.” 

Missionary Schoenberg cared for the 
mission until 1920; then Missionary 
F. W. Bussard took over for three years. 
In 1924 the first regular pastor was 
called in the person of the Rev. O. A. 
Bremer, who served until 1938. Pastor 
L. H. Steinhoff has been the pastor for 
the last three years. 

From a charter membership of 32 
the congregation has grown to 237 con- 
firmed members. Of this number 165 


have entered the congregation within 
the last ten years, and only two of the 
charter members remain. Mrs. Augusta 


(Cresco P. O.) 
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Schnellhardt and her son William, who 
for many years has been active in syn- 
odical affairs. Both of them were pres- 
ent at the services March 15 and 18. 

A feature of the anniversary celebra- 
tion was the raising of a cash birthday 
gift of $500, which is to be used to car- 
pet the sanctuary and refinish pews and 
chancel furniture. One family gave two 
sets of altar super-frontals and pulpit 
and lectern antependia. 

University Lutheran Church now oc- 
cupies a choice location, just two 
blocks from the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. It is the center 
for Lutheran student work on the 
campus. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in St. John’s Church, 17th and L Sts., Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,:the Rev. Henry W. Opperman 
pastor, April 28 to May 1. 

The Confessional Service and Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion will open the convention 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at 7.45 o’clock. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 
P. M. The synodical Laymen’s Banquet will be 
held the evening preceding the opening of 
synod, Monday, April 27. Wednesday evening 
will be in charge of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; and the synodical banquet 
will be held Thursday evening. Adjournment 
is scheduled for noon, Friday, May 1. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary of synod not later 
than noon April 25. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its eightieth annual convention in St. 
Peter’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz pastor, beginning Tuesday evening, June 
2, with the Confessional Service and the Holy 
Communion. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., George A. Greiss, D.D., 
pastor, May 18-21. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 18, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Market and First Sts., Logansport, Ind., 
6 eee G. Charles Goering pastor, May 11 
o 14, 4 

The Service of Holy Communion Monday eve- 
ning at 7.45. Formal opening of synod Tuesday 
morning at 9.00 o’clock. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Ordination Service 
Wednesday evening at 7.45. 

Credentials of delegates and reservations for 
entertainment on the Harvard Plan should be 
in the hands of the pastor loci by May 5. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Victor Archie 
pastors, April 27-29. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M. alph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its 123d annual convention, May 25- 
27, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the 
service of Holy Communion. The president, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. / 

Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Redeemer 
Church, Lansing, Mich., May 11-13. Opening 
session with devotions at 1.00 P. M., Monday, 
May 11. The president will preach at the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion at 8.00 P. M. 

At the synodical banquet Tuesday, 6.30 P. M., 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary of Pro- 
moon of the United Lutheran Church, will 
speak. 

Delegates desiring entertainment in a home 
are asked to write the Rev. A. C. Larsen, 220 
S. Hosmer St., Lansing, as soon as possible. 

It is necessary that the secretary receive the 
credentials of lay delegates on or about April 15. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-third annual convention 
at St. John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebr., the Rev. 
W. G. Goemmel pastor, May 6-10. The opening 
service will be held Wednesday evening, May 6. 

Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will meet for its seventieth annual convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., the Rev. 
H. C. Cordts pastor, May 4-6. The convention 
will open with the Communion Service at 2.00 

. M., Monday, May 4. 

The Brotherhood of the Nebraska Synod will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in St. 
Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., at 3.30 P. M., 
Monday, May 4. The Brotherhood banquet will 
be held in the evening. Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention in Glenwood Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, Dr. Alvin E. Bell pastor, 
May 18-21. 

The convention will open with the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7.30 P. M., Mon- 
day, May 18. 

The Examining Committee of the synod will 
meet Monday, May 11, at 1.30 P. M., in the 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. All 
applicants for ordination and admission into 
the synod are asked to meet with this com- 
mittee at this time. Dr. A. J. Hall of Bryan, 
Ohio, is chairman of said committee. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will meet in annual con- 
vention in Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 
the Rev. John L. Cauble pastor, May 4-7. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The one hundredth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held in First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa., the Rev. Edward K. 
Rogers pastor, May 25-28. The convention opens 
with the Holy Communion Monday at 3.00 P. M. 
(Eastern War Saving Time). 

On Monday, May 25, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Examining Committee meet at 9.00 
A. M., and the Pastors’ Choir at 2.00 P. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
fifty-first annual convention at St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., May 12-14. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


The ninetieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held in 
Trinity Church, Victoria, Texas, the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler pastor, April 26-28. President Paul 
Bechter will preach the sermon at the opening 
Service, April 26, at 8.00 P. M. The Sacrament 
of the Altar will be administered. 

Wm. J. Hoebel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Ebenezer Con- 
ference of the Georgia-Alabama Synod will be 
held at St. James Church, Brunswick, Ga., the 
Rev. John W. Mangum pastor, Wednesday, April 
29. Sessions at 10.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

C. E. Seastrunk, Sec. 


The German Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will meet 
for its annual spring convention Monday, 3.00- 
6.00 P. M., and Tuesday at 10.00 A. M., April 
27 and 28 at Immanuel Church, Tackawanna 
and Plum Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., W. F. Herr- 
mann, D.D., pastor loci. Albert Schneck. 


The Eastern and Western Conferences of the 
West Virginia Synod will meet in joint session 
Monday and Tuesday, April 27 and 28, at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. Opening session Monday at 
7.30 P. M. L. A. Wagner, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fourth session of Women’s Missionary 
Society of Harrisburg District of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held Wednesday, May 6, 
in Zion Lutheran Church, Manheim, Pa., the 
Rev. J. F. Knittle pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held in 
Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser pastor, April 28-30. 

Miss Helen Fink, Sec. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
time. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


The twenty-fifth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in the Church of the Nativity, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 18-21. 

The convention will meet simultaneously with 
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At MUHLENBERG COLLEGE you can begin your College 
course in JUNE or SEPTEMBER and complete full require- 
ments for Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts Degrees in 


TWO YEARS AND EIGHT MONTHS. 


For Information Address 


H. A. BENFER, Registrar 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


THE COLLEGE WITH A PROGRAM TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


the Ministerium to celebrate the bicentennial of 
the coming of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to 
America in 1742. Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, Sec. 


CONVOCATION FOR ORGANISTS 
AND CHOIRMASTERS 


- A convocation-for Organists and Choirmasters 
will be held Saturday, May 2, in the Egner 
Memorial Chapel on the campus of Muhlenberg 
College at Allentown, Pa. In co-operation with 
Dr. Gomer Rees, chairman of the Music Com- 
mittee of the U. L. C. A., a program has been 
mapped out, beginning at 10.00 A. M. The 
morning sessions will be devoted to ‘‘The Music 
of the Liturgy,’ and the afternoon sessions to 
the subject of ‘Hymns and Hymn Tunes.” All 
organists and choirmasters in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania are invited, also pastors who 
may wish to attend. Harold K. Marks. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 
CONVENTION 


The first state convention for the leaders of 
the Children of the Church of the North Caro- 
lina Synod will be held Saturday, May 16, at 
St. John’s Church, Salisbury, N. C., P. D. 
Brown, D.D., pastor. The program will be pro- 
motional in character and as practical as pos- 
sible. The important feature of the morning 
session will be an address by Mrs. Mabel B. 
Fenner, general secretary of the Children of 
the Church. In the afternoon Mrs. Fenner will 
lead a discussion period. 

Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Ira F. Brame 


Nannie Elizabeth Meals, wife of the Rev. 
Ira F. Brame, died March 24 at the Carlisle 
Hospital. Surviving are her husband and three 
daughters, two sons, and nine grandchildren. 

Mrs. Brame was a member of St. James Lu- 
theran Church and Sunday school, Gettysburg, 
Pa. She and her husband served Plainfield, 
Carlisle Springs and Frankford churches of the 
Lower Frankford Charge for thirty years and 
the McAlisterville Lutheran Church for ten 
peeay He retired from the active ministry in 

The funeral was held March 27. Dr. Harry L. 
Saul, pastor of First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, 
Pa., officiated, assisted by Drs. A. R. Steck and 
Harry B. Stock, Dr. G. M. Diffenderfer not 
being able to attend because of illness. Inter- 
ment took place in the Westminister Cemetery, 
Carlisle, Pa. | ORE Ca 


The Rev. Martin Slabey 


pastor of St. Emanuel’s Slovak Church, Mahanoy 
City, Pa., died in the Locust Mountain Hospital 
March 28. He was born in Czechoslovakia, 
October 18, 1887, and came to America with 
his parents when seventéen years of age. He 
entered Thiel College, where he studied from 
1909 to 1916. He entered the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary in 1916 and was ordained by 
the Pittsburgh Synod at Erie, Pa., June 5, 1918. 

Pastorates served by him are as follows: Holy 
Trinity, Farrel, Pa.; Holy Trinity at Little Falls, 
N. Y.; Holy Trinity, Northampton, Pa.; and, 
since 1931, St. Emanuel’s, Mahanoy City. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


MARION 
1 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre- library, Pre- 

=e nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 


Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


He is survived by his wife, Kathrine Chaepka, 
six sons and one daughter. 

The funeral service was conducted March 31, 
with the Rev. J. A. Janisak of Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
preaching the sermon in Slovak. Dr. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. G. J. Martin rep- 
resented the Ministerium and the Pottsville 
Conference. Interment took place in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Cemetery, Allentown, Pa. 

Edwin H. Smoll. 


Atty. Friedjoff Detlef Tappert 


prominent lawyer in Johnstown, Pa., for nearly 
twenty years, died April 9 in Memorial Hos- 
pital, following an operation. He was born in 
New York City, December 18, 1900, a_son of 
the Rev. Dr. Ernst A. and Else Veers Tappert, 
and in 1914 moved to Johnstown, Pa., with his 
family, his father having become pastor of Zion 
Church of that city. He was graduated from 
Thiel College in 1920, and from the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1923. 

Attorney Tappert was a member of the Cam- 
bria County Bar Association and Pennsylvania 
Bar Association, a member of the Supreme and 
Superior Courts of Pennsylvania and of the 
Third District Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States. 

Mr. Tappert is survived by his widow, Meta 
Diefenbach Tappert; one brother, the Rev. Wil- 
fried Tappert of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; and one 
sister, Mrs. Ingeborg Calderwood of Johnstown; 
and his parents. 

The funeral service was conducted by Theo- 
dore Buch, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, Johns- 
town, of which Mr. Tappert was a member. 
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the Flowers 


you send to sick or shut-in 


friends and relatives 


we suggest e 
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Give a BOOK 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 


Compiled by JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


Here is a new fund of prayers and devotional readings 
that will be good medicine and powerfully supplement the 
physician’s care and the nurse’s attention. Every effort has 
been made to render this book not only physically. attrac- 
tive but easily used—large in size (814 x 11 inches) but 
light in weight. The type is set quite large so as to avoid 
any strain on the eyes. The material is in utmost good taste 
in respect to content, with no element of morbidness but 


completely soul-refreshing. 


Cloth. 


Decorated Cover. 


“This selection of prayers and readings is designed to 
help .... achieve that calm and confidence so necessary for 
the cure alike of the body and the soul.” 


Appropriately and richly illustrated and attractively 
styled, beautiful and reverent in thought, the material in- 
cludes help for all situations and occasions involved in 


sickness, affliction and discouragement. 


Order copies as gifts or for personal use—NOW! 


Illustrated. $2.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : 


Columbia 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


